



























































THE SPEAKER 





SATURDAY, JULY 2, 1892. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 





PARLIAMENT died on Tuesday, and even the men 
composing the majority of the late House of Commons 
must have breathed more freely when they knew 
that a body which had its birth in promises that 
were never meant to be fulfilled, and whose whole 
career was one opposed to the best traditions of 
English history and even to Constitutional pre- 
cedents, had ceased to cumber the earth. Following 
the example of Lorp BEACONSFIELD, LorD SALIs- 
BURY was not ashamed to use the Queen’s Speech as 
an electioneering manifesto, and the House was 
solemnly thanked in the name of the Sovereign for 
its imaginary good works. There was, however, no 
explanation of the reason why the dissolution had 
been of deliberate purpose fixed for a day when 
a not inconsiderable proportion of working-class 
electors must of necessity be disfranchised. 





Or the speeches and “ manifestoes” of the week 
we need say little. Lorp SALISBURY issued a direct 
appeal to the electors on the day on which Parlia- 
ment was dissolved. He thus practically trampled 
under foot the Constitutional rule limiting the right 
of Peers to interfere in the election of representatives, 
and gave another proof of the steady advance of 
modern Toryism in the direction of revolution. The 
manifesto was written with the point and vigour 
which distinguish the hand of the old Saturday 
Reviewer; but in its substance it was sadly 
disappointing. After a perfunctory reference to 
certain domestic measures, the Prime Minister 
confined himself to the question of Ulster as an 
electioneering cry. How little he knows of the 
truth about Ulster was again made manifest by his 
wild misrepresentations of the feelings of the 
Protestant population of the Province. We com- 
mend to the attention of those who desire some 
information on this point two communications 
which we print elsewhere in this issue. One is a letter 
to us from a Protestant Rector in Ulster, in which 
the facts as to the situation are set forth in a 
singularly clear and temperate manner; and the 
other is the survey of the general situation in 
Ireland, which is from the pen of a distinguished 
Ulster Protestant. The beating of the big drum 
at Belfast two weeks ago, and the really 
wicked attempts of Lorp Satisspury and his 
friends to use questions of religion for their own 
electioneering purposes, have failed as they deserved 
to do. Upon one point, it is to be hoped, the British 
electors will be fully informed. They ought to learn 
the fact that even those Ulstermen who are the allies 
of LorD SALISBURY are bitterly opposed to coercion, 
and that they condemn Mr. BALFour’s methods of 
governing Ireland almost as severely as the Home 
Rulers themselves do. 





A VERY cruel assault was committed upon Mr. 
GLADSTONE by a woman at Chester last Saturday. 
The wretched creature flung a gingerbread nut at 
the aged statesman, striking him on the eye, causing 
him for a time acute pain, and even endangering his 
eyesight. Happily the consequences of this atrocious 
act, which men of all parties have united in con- 
demning, have not been so serious as might have 
been expected. Immediately after the assault Mr. 


GLADSTONE made a very vigorous speech to the 
Chester Liberals, in which he spoke with all the 
confidence which befitted one who knew both the 
justice of his cause and the strength of his follow- 
ing. Perhaps the most notable passage in the speech 
was that in which he took up the insolent challenge 
of the Tory peers, and boldly denied the right of the 
House of Lords to force a dissolution upon the 
country. Their rejection of a Home Rule Bill will 
not mean an immediate dissolution ; but a period of 
agitation from which the Peers must themselves be 
the only sufferers, followed by the presentation of 
the Bill a second time to them. On Wednesday 
Mr. GLADSTONE travelled to Midlothian and opened 
his election campaign amid the greatest enthusiasm 
on the part of his followers. In his first speech to 
the constituency on Thursday the Liberal leader 
discussed the Irish Question with great fulness and 
frankness, and made it clear that, except as regards 
the retention of the Irish members at Westminster, 
his new Bill will follow the lines of that of 1886. 





Mr. Morey, Sirk WILLIAM Harcourt, MR, 
FowLeR, Mr. GOSCHEN, MR. BALFouR, and MR, 
CHAMBERLAIN have all made not one, but many 
speeches during the week. They have, however, 
followed party lines so closely that it is not neces- 
sary to refer in detail to their utterances. The 
Liberal speakers have boldly attacked the policy of 
the Government during its six years of office, and 
have dwelt specially upon the hypocrisy and 
hollowness of the negative programme upon 
which it is now appealing to the country. Mr. 
BALFouR has presented to the Manchester electors 
—who are said to be inclined to reject him— 
a very curious version of some of the historic 
incidents of his career as Irish Secretary. He would 
find it difficult to procure evidence from the Blue 
Books in support of this version, which is as gross a 
travesty of the truth as even an electioneering plat- 
form has ever witnessed. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in his 
own peculiar style, has been explaining to the Bir- 
mingham electors that the future of England, and, 
above all, the passing of measures of domestic im: 
portance, must depend upon the retention of himself 
and his followers in their present position. It is not 
surprising to those who read Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
speeches that so little love should now be lost be- 
tween the Tories and their ex-Liberal allies. 





THE editor of the Nineteenth Century has evidently 
carried out the threat once uttered by CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH to “open the Balaam box and give the asses 
a holiday.” In the closing pages of his review for. 
the current month he prints no less than ten short 
letters from gentlemen whose fame, whatever it may 
be, is hardly associated with politics, in which the 
writers explain why they mean to vote against Mr. 
GLADSTONE in the present election. Mr. KNOWLES 
plaintively admits that they represent “ the classes,” 
not “the masses,” and that, therefore, their opposition 
to Mr. GLADSTONE and to the Liberal partv is only 
what might have been expected of them. He would 
have acted more kindly to his protégés if he had sim- 
ply printed their names with an announcement that 
they would be found among the supporters of the Tory 
candidates in their respective constituencies, instead 
of presenting the world with their reasons for voting 





against Mr. GLADSTONE. Strange indeed are those 
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so-called “reasons.” One gentleman has apparently 
come to the conclusion that the only colleague Mr. 
GLADSTONE has is SiR WILLIAM HARCOURT, and that 
a Ministry composed simply of Mr. GLADSTONE and 
Sirk WILLIAM will hardly be able to carry on the 
Government of the country. Another has dreamt the 
dream of Mr. ARNOLD-FoRSTER, and has discovered 
that every enemy of England throughout the world 
is the friend of Mr. GLADSTONE—forgetting that the 
only two notable men in Europe who in recent years 
have been the notorious and open enemies of 
England, PRINCE BISMARCK and GENERAL IGNATIEFF, 
are as furiously anti-Gladstonian and pro-Salisburian 
as COLONEL SAUNDERSON himself. The most notable 
thing about the salad of “reasons” provided by the 
editor of the Nineteenth Century is the fact that 
not one of the reasoners has a word to say about the 
failure of the Government to keep the promises by 
means of which it won the election of 1886, or about 
the cruelties and violence by which Her Majesty's 
Ministers have sought to promote the true union of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


THE Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire which has been in session in London 
this week has been chiefly remarkable for a debate 
on that so-called “ Free Trade within the Empire” 
which is the latest device of Protectionism. 
The discussion was opened with a condemnatory 
resolution moved by Mr. G. W. MEDLEY, and an 
amendment in favour of differential duties on such 
foreign articles as are in competition with the 
products of the Empire was proposed by Sir CHARLES 
Tupper. “Why,” asked the latter, “ should England 
make foreigners of her own people?” To which 
the obvious reply is: Why should Canadian 
“loyalists” make foreigners of Englishmen by 
excluding their products for the benefit of the 
Canadian manufacturer? The second day’s debate 
was noticeable for the admirable speech of 
Str THomMAsS FARRER, and for the proof given 
that the Australian colonies are at any rate 


less tainted with the Protectionist heresy than the |- 


“loyalists” of Canada. Finally, on Thursday, after 
some temporary misunderstanding as to the method 
of voting, the amendment (which in the meantime 
had been modified) was lost by 33 to 55, and the 
motion carried by 47 to 34. Birmingham, we regret 
to see, gave a further proof of its decadence by 
voting for the amendment and declaring for Fair 
Trade by the voice of its delegates. Another resolu- 
tion, favouring commercial union within the Empire 
on the basis of freer trade, which was carried 
unanimously, is at any rate capable of being inter- 
preted by either side according to its own views. In 
contrast with this pernicious method of achieving 
Imperial Federation, it is pleasant to record, as a 
more effective step towards it, that Mr. BLAKE, 
formerly Liberal Premier of Canada, is on his way 
to stand for Longford. We only wish that Sir 
CHARLES GAVAN Durry would likewise accept a 
candidature. 


THE London County Council seems in a fair way 
to conciliate its bitterest enemies.. The comprehen- 
sive scheme put forward this week by the Improve- 
ments Committee involves a new street direct from 
Holborn to St. Mary-le-Strand, with that church as 
the centre of ‘the terminal view, standing in an open 
space, backed by a raised terrace, like that in Tra- 
falgar Square, with an approach for traffic from 
both East and West. It is, on the whole, the 
boldest and most grandiose of London improvements 
since the formation of the Thames Embankment. 
Various subsidiary improvements, including a com- 
prehensive scheme of re-housing the displaced popu- 
lation, are involved, and the betterment principle is 
very properly introduced. Like the Times, we are 
content to leave this to the next Parliament. The 
Council is carrying out its work of unifying London 








in an effective manner physically no less than 
morally and politically. 





THE Dissolution has practically suspended busi- 
ness on the Stock Exchange. 


ing Eastern banks, referred to above, have also had ’ 


a depressing effect, and so has the new Victorian 
loan. It had been generally understood that Victoria 
would not attempt to raise money in this market for 
a year or two, as about twelve months ago it failed 
to get as much as it applied for. When, therefore, 
it was announced at the end of last week that a new 
loan for two millions sterling, bearing 3} per cent. 
interest, was to be offered for tender by the London 
and Westminster Bank, at a minimum price of 92, a 
very bad impression was made on the market. The 
loan has been subscribed for, it is true, the average 
price obtained being just 1s. 5d. per cent. above the 
minimum; but it has succeeded only because of 
the support of the Australian banks. The investing 
public here applied for little more than half the 
amount offered for tender. In the United States 
the beginning of the Presidential campaign is making 
business as dull as it is here, and the Continental 
Bourses are depressed by the alarming intelligence 
from Russia and by the Bismarck incident. The 
spread of cholera in Russia is creating alarm—not 
only because of its effect in Russia itself, but because 
it may extend to the neighbouring countries; and 
unfortunately it appears only too certain now, that 
this year’s crops will be little, if at all, better than 
those of last year, so that a second year of famine 
appears too probable. The condition of Spain, too, 
is disquieting, and the Government is proposing to 
raise a large loan—with little prospect of success, we 
fancy, however. Portugal is hopelessly bankrupt, 
and the condition of Italy is very bad. Against all 
this, however, is to be noted the fact that loanable 
capital is superabundant all over the world, and 
that confidence is reviving, in spite of the apprehen- 
sions felt respecting the Eastern banks. 





Tue joint-stock banks, as is their custom at the 
end of every half-year, have been lending much less 
freely this week than they ordinarily do, and the 
India Council has been calling in money. In conse- 
quence, borrowers have had to apply to the Bank of 
England for assistance, which they got at 2 per 
cent. But doubtless next week the supply will be 
as superabundant as ever. On Wednesday the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank wisely announced that it 
would probably be necessary to write off £400,000 
from the reserve fund to cover losses that have 
been incurred in China. The shares of the bank have 
been falling alarmingly of late. At one time last 
year they were as high as 72, and at the beginning of 
this week they had dropped to about 28}. It was 
known that the bank had suffered heavy losses, and 
it was rumoured that depositors were withdrawing 
their money. The reserve fund is now reduced to 
about half a million sterling; but it is to be recollected 
that there is an uncalled capital of 10 millions of 
dollars. Depositors, therefore, appear to be well 
secured. Since the announcement there has been 
a recovery in the shares, and the feeling respecting 
the Eastern banks generally is better. There is no 
question at all that many of their customers are in 
great difficulties, and that therefore it is not possible 
for them to get in the debts due to them regularly. 
But although their losses are no doubt large, the 
rumours that have been circulated during the past 
week or two appear to be grossly exaggerated, if not 
invented for the purpose of disturbing the Stock 
Markets. The price of silver has been fluctuating 
throughout the week between 40d. and 40}d. per oz. 
The market is very weak, and the price is likely to 
decline further, for there is great disappointment at 
the refusal of both the great parties in the United 
States to pledge themselves to any definite policy 
respecting silver. 


The rumours respect- / ; 
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MR. GLADSTONE, 





ORE and more it becomes apparent, as the 
crisis in the great national struggle ap- 
proaches, that the ruling factor in the situation is 
the personality of Mr. Gladstone. The Liberal 
leader, after six years of continuous abuse and 
slander on the part of Society and the Press, comes 
forth in his eighty-third year to lead the mass of his 
fellow-countrymen into battle, and once more it is 
upon “ the good grey head that all men know” that 
every eye is fixed. Beside him all other figures, 
whether in the ranks of friends or foes, are dwarfed 
into insignificance, and the one question which is 
everywhere asked of the elector is whether he is for 
or against Mr. Gladstone. We do not dispute the 
fact that this in any ordinary case would be a dan- 
gerous pre-eminence to which to exalt any man. 
But it is not the mere figure of Mr. Gladstone, com- 
manding and interesting though that figure is, that 
attracts the nation. It is his character and his life 
that shine out before the eyes of the people and com- 
pel their confidence and admiration. If Mr. Gladstone 
stood for himself alone, if he were a young man with 
his life before him and his position in the world to 
make, then, however splendid might be his genius, 
men might well shrink from making him the rally- 
ing-point in a conflict on which the fortunes of the 
country depend. But it is precisely because this is 
not the case that we rejoice in the immense influence 
which his personality exercises over the majority of 
his fellow-countrymen. For him the long day’s 
work is almost at an end. No personal object re- 
mains to be achieved. Even ambition hus been 
satiated, and fortune can have no personal gift in 
store for him. But the wonderful career which has 
brought him through sixty years of arduous public 
labour, from the innermost citadel of Toryism to 
the very outposts of the Liberal army, has still 
to be rounded off and made complete. To him it is 
appointed, not for his own sake, but for the sake of 
the example which he must bequeath to the world, 
to die in harness, with sword in hand and battle-cry 
upon his lips. Thus in remote generations thé 
people of the country he has loved and served so 
well will be able to turn to one historic figure which 
in its public career will present to them a picture of 
completeness that is absolutely unique. Other men 
battle fearlessly for themselves in their ardent youth, 
and boldly for their fellow-creatures in their prime ; 
but long before they have reached the threshold of 
old age their growth has been arrested, their en- 
thusiasm quenched, and their weapons have been 
seized by younger and stronger hands. To Mr. 
Gladstone alone has this strange fortune fallen, that 
age has not destroyed his youthfulness of spirit, 
or dimmed his spiritual vision, or narrowed the circle 
of his sympathies, or weakened his heroic courage ; 
but that step by step, in old age as in his youth and 
manhood, he has pressed forward unfalteringly in 
pursuit of the high ideal which has fired his heart. 
And it is precisely because this ideal is so high 
and noble that men are willing to substitute his 
name for the ordinary party catchwords, and to feel 
pride rather than shame in the fact that they are 
fighting for a man as well as for a cause. To the 
mass of his fellow-countrymen Mr. Gladstone stands 
as the representative of righteousness in politics. 
For as many years as those during which Moses led 
the Children of Israel towards the Promised Land, 
he has been steadily leading the nation towards 
freedom. His was the hand which, nearly forty 
years ago, struck the fetters from the national 
commerce and “let the fair white-winged peace- 
maker fly to happy havens under all the sky;” his 
was the voice which, amid the jeers of the classes, 





first ventured to proclaim the fact that the working 
men of Great Britain were of the same flesh and 
blood as their rulers; his the pen which signed 
the great Treaty by which the arbitration of 
reason was substituted for the sword in grave 
international quarrels. To him more than to 
any other living man the people of the United 
Kingdom owe the fact that they are at last masters 
within their own house, no longer outcasts from the 
pale of the Constitution. A study of the national 
story during the last half-century would show that, 
from the repeal of the Corn Laws onwards, there has 
been no great movement making for the peace, the 
welfare, and the freedom of the nation in which he 
has not had a leading part. It is precisely because 
men cannot forget these facts, cannot shut their eyes 
to the whole tendency of his public life, that they 
now accept his name as that which sums up in a 
single word the best and highest policy for the 
nation to pursue. ‘Personal idolatry” forsooth ! 
Here is no idolatry, but a boundless confidence and 
love and admiration founded upon the unbroken 
experience of two generations of mankind. 

Nor ought our opponents to wonder at the fact 
that among his followers he excites to-day—if 
possible in an increased degree—the same feelings 
of devotion and gratitude which by common consent 
are due to him for bis past labours. It is true that 
there are many to whom the new policy in Ireland is 
a hard saying which they find it impossible to accept. 
Theirs is not the clearness of vision, the elasticity of 
mind, the humility of spirit which first enabled Mr. 
Gladstone not only to realise but to confess the fact 
that he and his fellow-countrymen were on the 
wrong tack in their Irish policy, were attempting the 
impossible, and in making their attempt were daily 
doing violence to those principles which, when 
applied to any other nationality on the face of the 
earth, they regarded as sacred and inviolable. Of 
all the great acts in English history there is none 
that will shine with greater splendour in the eyes of 
our descendants than the Liberal leader’s renunciation 
of the old, bad, cruel, hopeless policy of compelling 
Ireland to submit herself to the will of her traditional 
oppressor, and his acceptance for himself of that 
new policy of justice and conciliation which for the 
first time in the existence of the Liberal party has 
harmonised its creed as a whole and put an end to 
the one miserable exception which had always been 
made when the question of the rights and liberties of 
nationalities was under discussion. We know what 
his reward for that great act of courage and self 
sacrifice has been. ‘Whether followed or alone 
I must go forward,” were the words in which he 
communicated to Mr. Forster a great political decision 
at which he had arrived, and they exactly describe 
the frame of mind in which, having convinced him- 
self of the folly and injustice of the traditional Irish 
policy of England, Mr. Gladstone prepared to take a 
new and better course. The consequences to himself 
were at the moment apparently fatal. In his seventy- 
seventh year he found himself driven from office, 
abandoned by those who had been for years his most 
trusted colleagues, and overwhelmed by the execra- 
tions not only of his old political opponents, but of 
all those classes in society the key-note of whose 
gospel is selfishness. For six years the vilest 
slanders, the most cruel misrepresentations, the most 
virulent abuse, have been daily showered upon him, 
There was a time, in the youth of the Parliament 
which has just happily been swept away, when the 
ardent spirits of the Tory party thought to show 
their patriotism and noble sense of public duty by 
trying to drown in vulgar clamour the voice of the 
veteran when it was raised on behalf of the people for 
whom he had made his great sacrifice. There was a 
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time—it was but a few months ago—when Tory 
scribes were not ashamed to bid their friends take 
heart, seeing that the man they feared and hated had 
reached an age when life must be measured by months 
rather than by years, and that in all probability 
death would rid them of his opposition before they 
need submit themselves to the verdict of the nation. 
Through it all, through defeat, depression, mis- 
representation, insult, calumny and loud-mouthed 
exultation over his own approaching end, Mr. 
Gladstone has pursued his way with an unwavering 
courage and resolution and cheerfulness that have 
extorted the admiration even of his foes. To-day the 
Chief whom they regarded as finally disposed of and 
buried out of sight in 1886 confronts them once 
more on behalf of a sacred cause, the ultimate 
victory of which no man doubts, whilst behind him 
stand a faithful army, inspired alike by their devotion 
to their leader and their trust in the cause he 
represents—the cause which, in their eyes, is that of 
wate righteousness, and justice. Is any man in the 
ory ranks foolish enough to imagine that it hurts 
the Liberal of to-day to be styled a Gladstonian, or 
that he is not now plunging into the fight, in which 
he feels assured of victory, proud of the fact that he 
is permitted to put forth his strength in such a cause 
and under such a leader? 








THE COERCIONIST IDOL. 





AST Tuesday saw the end of the Parliament of 
1886. Every Liberal in the United Kingdom 
will breathe the more freely now that this dis- 
honoured body has ceased to exist. Whatever may 
be the issue of the contest to which we are now 
committed—and upon that subject we feel no uneasi- 
ness—it is certain that in the page of history the 
Parliament which expired on Tuesday will occupy 
no happy place. Whether it be associated in the 
future with the names of Salisbury, of Balfour, or of 
Pigott; whether it be known as the Coercionist or 
the Unionist Parliament, it will occupy a position in 
the annals of the country as unique as it is 
unenviable. Its one great achievement, the passing 
of a perpetual Coercion Act for Ireland, must alone 
stamp it with infamy; whilst the halting and partial 
adoption of Liberal measures, like Free Education 
and Local Government in the counties, will certainly 
fail to redeem its character in the eyes of posterity. 
But even worse than its measures has been the 
manner in which throughout its career it has con- 
sistently supported wrong-doing in high places, and 
as consistently refused justice to the oppressed. 
Nothing could better have harmonised with the 
character of the defunct House of Commons than 
the manifesto which on the day of its decease was 
issued by the Prime Minister to the country. In 
that manifesto Lord Salisbury showed that he has 
elected Ulster—the Ulster of the platform and the 
stage—as his last ditch in the struggle in which he 
has already suffered so many defeats. In other 
words, he chooses to stand by the privileged few 
against the oppressed many. Nothing could have 
been better for the Liberal cause than this. It will 
be for the people of Great Britain to judge between 
him and the nation he has sought to coerce, and 
we can only say, as another English Prime Minister 
said upon a famous occasion, “ May God defend the 
right!” 

But it is not of Lord Salisbury that we have to 
speak here. The man who is most closely associated 
with the misdeeds of the late House of Commons is 
not the Prime Minister, but his nephew, Mr. Balfour 
—Mr. Balfour, who is standing in Manchester to- 
day, not so much in the interests of the Tory party 





as a whole, as in the interests of that section of it 
which depends upon the liquor traffic for subsistence. 
It is a humiliating position which the First Lord of 
the Treasury thus occupies by his own free choice. 
To be returned to Parliament through the influence 
of the liquor trade, and under the auspices of its 
representatives, is a fate which few would covet, 
and we may leave Mr. Balfour to enjoy it if he 
can. But the electors of Manchester, who have 
been responsible for his presence in the House 
of Commons during the last six years, would do 
well to recall some of the salient features in his 
career asa Minister, and especially as the Minister 
for Ireland. The story ought to be fresh in the 
recollection of every elector, and we cannot doubt 
that it will exercise a decisive influence upon 
the struggle in which the country is now engaged. 
Mr. Balfour began his career as Irish Secretary 
with what seemed to be at the time a safe and easy 
policy of his own. In plain English it was a policy of 
unscrupulous and unreasoning brutality. He had 
come to the conclusion, the wise young Daniel that 
he was, that the way in which Irish discontent could 
be effectually stifled was by treating the representa- 
tives of Ireland in the House of Commons as common 
criminals, men who were not only to be put outside 
the pale of civilised life, but who were to be subjected 
to personal suffering and to the barbarities which an 
unscrupulous and tyrannical jailer knows how to 
inflict upon his victims. This was the long and the 
short of Mr. Balfour’s Irish policy during his early 
years as Irish Secretary. He began with Mitchels- 
town and its unprovoked murders; the historic 
message, “‘ Don’t hesitate to shoot ;’’ and the stifling 
of all real inquiry into the conduct or misconduct of 
the police on that occasion. He went on to the 
arrest of more than twenty members of the House of 
Commons for offences created by his own Coercion 
Act, deeds which no reasonable man in his own 
regarded as criminal, and which to the people of 
Ireland and to no small portion of the people of 
Great Britain seemed to be acts of high courage and 
patriotism. The members of Parliament who, with- 
out trial by jury, and by the decision of re- 
movable magistrates, whose chief business it seemed 
to be to carry out the behests of Dublin Castle, 
were thus placed in his power were treated with a 
cruelty for which we can find no parallel in the 
modern history of civilised nations. In that United 
Kingdom of which men have proudly boasted that it 
is the home of the free and the refuge of political 
offenders from the tyrannies of Continental despots, 
we had political prisoners who were deliberately 
degraded to the level of thieves and swindlers ; 
members of Parliament whose standing in the eyes 
of their fellow-countrymen was equal to that of any 
member of the Government, who were treated to 
prison clothes, prison fare, and all the indignities 
and barbarities which under the law of the land had 
hitherto been reserved only for professional criminals. 
Let the people of Manchester remember that it was 
Mr. Balfour who was responsible, and Mr. Balfour 
almost alone, for this detestable orgie of official 
cruelty and violence. The House of Commons, it 
is true, backed him up for a time; but even when 
that House was most defiant in its wrong-doing it 
only gave a half-hearted approval to the wicked and 
senseless cruelties of which so many Irish gentlemen, 
priests, and members of Parliament were the victims, 
and to which some of them succumbed. It was Mr. 
Balfour who, secure in his relationship to the Prime 
Minister, carried out this brutal policy and even 
appeared to revel in it. 

We have spoken of the cruelty which Mr. Balfour 
showed as Irish Secretary, and we fail to see how 
any excuse can be found for it. But there was 
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something in his conduct still more revolting than his 
cruelty. There was, first of all, the vulgar cynicism 
which allowed him, for example in his speech at Man- 
chester, to turn the sufferings of Mr. William O’Brien 
in his prison cell to ridicule, and to invite the laugh- 
ter of the mob he was addressing by his grotesque 
references to an Irish member of Parliament, a man 
of delicate health, lying naked on the floor of his 
cell. Similar instances of that want of magnanimity 
which is one of the most marked characteristics of 
Mr. Balfour can be found in his conduct in refusing 
to make any reparation to Mr. Parnell after that 
gentleman had been freed from the infamous charges 
brought against him by Mr. Balfour’s own associates 
on the strength of Pigott’s forgeries. But, in the 
second place, Mr. Balfour has distinguished himself 
by a very genuine timidity, almost amounting to 
cowardice, whenever he has seen that his personal 
interests were in danger. When the gorge of the 
House of Commons at last rose against the bar- 
barities inflicted upon members of that House, 
and when Mr. O’Brien, in the face of much suffer- 
ing and gross indignities, succeeded in beating Mr. 
Balfour on the question of the prison dress, the Irish 
Secretary was quick to beat an ignominious retreat, 
and during his later days in office he made no attempt 
to carry out the policy he had so loudly proclaimed 
when he first went to Dublin Castle. When, again, 
the truth about his infamous policy of “ shadowing” 
was made known in Parliament, and one of his own 
supporters had the courage to denounce that system 
as a damnable outrage, it was dropped in hot haste, 
in spite of the fact that the Irish Secretary had given 
the country to understand that upon its maintenance 
depended the cause of order in Ireland. These are 
but a few of the salient features of Mr. Balfour’s 
policy as Irish Secretary in the late Parliament; but 
they are sufficient to justify any body of electors in 
the United Kingdom in excluding him from that 
House for the future. For the moment he is the idol 
of his own order and of the party he aspires to lead; 
but when the truth about his Ministerial career has 
been brought home to the hearts of the people of 
Great Britain, we believe that the idol will be cast 
down from the place it holds, even in the innermost 
circles of Toryism, and that the true character of the 
man who has done so much to degrade the House of 
Commons and to defame the name of England will 
be recognised by flatterers and followers, as well as 
by opponents. 








POLITICAL ALIENS. 





ie the contest new being waged, one class of 
politicians, the common enemies of all others, 
ought not to be forgotten. At some bye-elections it 
may be excusable not to vote. The issues may be 
confused, the candidates may be unsuitable, and an 
elector may feel that he can go half-way with one of 
them, but that the rest of the journey he would 
prefer to take with the other. Even at general 
elections we have known excellent citizens who for 
causes, if not satisfactory, not very censurable, 
stood aloof from the combat. To-day, with 
momentous issues before the electorate and with 
ample time given for reflection upon them, it 
would be baseness to decline to take a side. Much 
is said about the dangers from the influx of 
aliens into England. The really dangerous political 
aliens are those persons who, citizens by birth and 
possessed of all epee privileges, do not care to 
exercise them. The hardened Tory or supercilious 
Unionist deserves less censure than the political 
Gallios who affect to be superior to the issues of 
the hour, or profess to be too busy or too lukewarm 
to vote. 





It is not amiss to say on the eve of the struggle 
a few plain words on this subject. Many seats now 
doubtful are absolutely safe for the Liberals if only 
eighty per cent. of the electors come to the poll. In 
London the victory won at the last County Council 
election may be repeated if only there be the zeal and 
spirit displayed on that occasion. The only fear is 
that no inconsiderable fraction of electors will stay 
away because of over-confidence that the cause which 
they favour will succeed without them, or because 
they are lukewarm in their convictions. Unfortu- 
nately, this generally operates to the disadvantage of 
Liberal candidates. The machinery and organisation 
of theTory party being, ceteris paribus, always superior 
to their opponents’, there is the certainty that the 
full fighting strength of the former will b2 put into 
the field on the day of battle. The Tory elector, 
to do him justice, actually votes; he obeys the 
orders of his superiors, even if he has no strong 
convictions of his own. Of not a few electors 
who would vote Liberal we cannot say the same; 
left to themselves, they are too idle, or, what is 
oftener the secret, too confident to use their votes. 
Owing to the complicated character of the existing 
franchises, it is impossible to state with respect to 
any general election the total number of absten- 
tionists. But it is tolerably certain that the number 
is always large; it is to be feared that in some 
constituencies this unwholesome element is 
growing. The studies of Mr. Martin and others 
who have looked closely into election statistics 
leave an impression that there are large classes 
whose interest in politics is feeble and fluctuating, and 
which can scarcely be stimulated into activity even 
by a General Election. The mischief attributed to 
them is not measured by their inactivity. Mr. Droop, 
and other advocates of proportional representation 
have dwelt much, and not without some reason, upon 
one evil sideof our electoral system, its instability, and 
the liability to sharp fluctuations of public opinion. 
It is a fair criticism ; but it is less an argument for 
any of the well-known devices for abridging the power 


.of majorities, than for ensuring that there shall not be 


in reserve a dormant force which is occasionally and 
unexpectedly stimulated into activity by some spasm 
of excitement. A few years ago we heard much of 
the evils of the “Caucus ” system, and we were told 
that they would be soon transplanted from American 
to English soil. Now, according to competent 
critics of the American system, the root of the 
mischief is the fact that an enormous number 
of intelligent Americans stand aloof from the work 
of the nominating conventions. Those who would 
really “ Americanise,” in the sense of injuring, our 
institutions are the fine gentlemen, or superior 

ple, for whom politics are not good enough. When 
the first Reform Bill was before the country, the 
members of a family since honourably known in the 
service of the State, but then engaged in private 
business, solemnly decided that one of them should, 
at the expense of the others, devote himself, with no 
political ambition in view, solely to the furtherance of 
themeasure. Whatapity thehardy spirit of the Liberal- 
ism of 1830 is not commonerto-day! Impressed by the 
evils which we describe, some persons have suggested, 
in accordance with precedents of antiquity, that failure 
to perform the first duties of citizenship should be 
punishable ; it has been proposed that a fine should 
be imposed on qualified electors who either do not 
vote or appear at the polling-booths to record their 
resolution to abstain from doing so. 

That is not a practical idea ; and if it were such, 
the evil has not grown to the size which would justify 
this exceptional measure. But if ever there was a 
time when failure to take a side might fairly be 
treated as treason to the State, it is to-day. No 
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one, whatever may be his political complexion, can 
speak lightly of the issues to be determined. 
Not even when Free Trade was before the country 
was the decision to be taken graver. We can liken 
the situation only to that of the people of the United 
States when called upon to make up their minds on 
the question of slavery. Very humiliated must every 
citizen of that country have been who could not, 
when the fight was over, say with truth, “I took 
a side; according to my lights, I upheld what I 
thought was right.” And very abject will be the 
position of every Englishman who must confess 
when the battle now begun is at an end, “ We 
stood aloof; we acted as if we had been 
aliens.” Aristotle mentions among the devices 
by which the plutocracy of his time got the 
political power into its hands such expedients as 
these: “Fining the rich only, or for a far larger 
sum, for not attending the public assemblies; with 
respect to offices of State, permitting the poor to 
swear off, but not granting this indulgence to the 
rich; with respect to courts of justice, fining the rich 
for non-attendance, but the poor not at all.” These 
were some of the crafty devices of the representatives 
of the “classes” in ancient times. They are now 
unknown; but it is unpleasant to think that in our 
days the evils grow naturally and spontaneously 
which then required to be artificially created. 








A NEGLIGEABLE HOUSE. 





N° portion of Mr. Gladstone’s brilliant perform- 
IN ance at Chester was more cheering than his 
contemptuously easy treatment of the constitutional 
position of the House of Lords. It is curious that 
in this approaching election the Unionist defences 
are all of the second or third order. The first and 
really the only solid ground of resistance to the 
Liberal policy—viz., that the electors are opposed 
to it—is virtually abandoned, and we are fae to 
resist Home Rule and the Newcastle Programme be- 
cause Ulster will throw difficulties in the path of the 
first and the House of Lords is equally opposed 
to both. We rejoice to see that Mr. Gladstone 
has set the latter of two equally monstrous pro- 
positions in its proper light. The House of Lords 
will—for its own good and that of the people—be 
treated as a negligeable quantity, as far as the 
Constitution will permit the Liberal Ministry so to 
treat it. In other words, its opinion will not be 
made a subject of reference to the constituencies 
until and unless matters reach such a point that the 
abolition of that Assembly has become an article of 
passionate belief of the whole democracy. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s view coincides precisely with the position 
which Sir Charles Russell has just laid down as 
a post-election policy. Let us assume that the 
Liberal party comes into power with an unquestioned 
mandate. In the first place, its programme will be 
treated asa whole. There will, let us say, be a con- 
siderable interval between the first and the second 
reading of the Home Rule Bill. That interval may 
usefully be employed in registration and fiscal 
reform, in securing the public payment of election 
expenses, in passing an Enabling Bill in the interests 
of the London County Council. The measures 
embodying these reforms will pass to the Lords, and 
it remains to be seen whether, in face of a recent 
popular vote, the Upper House would venture to define 
its constitutional position as that of a purely obstruct- 
ive, anti-Liberal, anti-popular body. If it does, well 


and good. Bills can be rejected, and Bills can be 
sent back to them. In time, Jet us imagine, one of 
these Bills will relate to Home Rule. e House of 








Lords will throw it out. Why should anything 
~~ The remanets of the Liberal programme 
will come up in turn, and the Home Rule Bill will 
be despatched to them for a second reference. Is 
it seriously contemplated that the House of Lords 
will declare their position so plainly that the labour- 
ing man, though a fool, cannot err therein, and will 
risk everything on an absolutely revolutionary 
throw ? 

Their decision rests on the knees of the gods, and 
it is quite useless speculating on it. But what is 
most necessary and most pertinent is to insist that 
the Liberal and Radical politician shall, for the pur- 
poses of this election, leave the Lords out of account. 
Qa ne le regarde pas. He will either convert the 
people or he will fail to convert them. If his appeal 
is successful, he has only to consider how fully—at 
the same time, how tactfully—the mandate he re- 
ceives from them can be embodied in an effective 
Parliamentary programme. Above all things, it is 
clear that the function of the Lords is not to act as a 
kind of lawless modification of the Septennial Act, 
and to “worry and pester” the aye as Mr. Glad- 
stone put it at Chester, with the constant fear of 
premature dissolution. No such fear can be allowed 
to hang over the heads of the next Parliament. 
If a Liberal Government comes, it must come to 
stay ; and when it goes, its next appearance before 
the country must either be as the masters of a suc- 
cessful and completed policy, or as the party of 
impeachment of the House of Lords. In other 
words, the attitude must be that, as regards Home 
Rule, no kind of power resides in the Lords to 
decree, not indeed a Referendum, but a reversal of 
the popular verdict. If such a power is recognised, 
it is clear that democratic progress becomes, 
sible. We face an impasse ; and we get at once into 
the region of vital constitutional changes. Probably 
we shall in time arrive at that zone in our poli- 
tical travels, but, as moderate men, we are anxious to 


suggest that there is no special need to hurry on the 
ro 








THE DEMOCRATIC DECLARATION FOR 
FREE TRADE. 





HE Democratic Convention at Chicago last 

week clearly declared for Free Trade. The 
majority of the Committee on Resolutions drew u 
a “plank” practically identical with that on whic 
Mr. Cleveland stood in 1884. The minority objected, 
and moved an amendment in the Convention, which 
was adopted by a sweeping majority. The words 
“Free Trade” are carefully omitted, it is true; but 
there is no doubt at all that the thing is frankly 
adopted. The minority resolution says :—‘* We 
rm a it to be a fundamental principle of the 
Democratic party that the Federal Government 
shall have no constitutional power to impose or 
collect tariff duties except for the purposes of 
revenue only, and we demand that the collection 
of such taxes shall be limited to the necessities 
of Government when honestly and economically 


administered.” This is plain speaking, and for the 
first time commits the Democratic party to pure 
Free Trade. Free Trade thus becomes the main 


issue presented to the electors. Upon silver there is 
little difference between the two parties. Each is 
careful not to commit itself to Free Coinage or to 
the continuance of the present system of monthly 
purchases. Each at the same time declares for bi- 
metallism and for making every dollar, whether 
gold, silver, or paper, of equal value, one with the 
other; but each resolution is capable of any number 
of interpretations, and practically, therefore, means 
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anything or nothing. The silver question, conse- 
quently, must play quite a subordinate part in deter- 
mining the election. It seems clear, indeed, that all 
thinking men in the United States have now come to 
the conclusion that the present silver policy must be 
abandoned ; but they do not yet see their way to a 
proper decision, and everyone wishes to leave himself 
free to do what may be necessary when the time 
comes. Probably the silver partisans will be so 
much dissatisfied that they will refuse to support 
either party; but how far their falling-away may 
affect the contest is impossible to foresee as yet. 
All that is perfectly clear is that the election will be 
principally determined by the opinion of the people 
as to Protection or Free Trade. There are a number 
of minor issues, but these will not materially 
influence the result. 

The struggle so far is encouraging, as showing 
that the wire-pullers are no longer the power they 
once were in American politics. All the attempts to 
foist Mr. Blaine upon the Republicans and Mr. 
Hill upon the Democrats failed signally. Public 
opinion had determined that the candidates should 
be men of character, and accordingly President 
Harrison and Mr. Cleveland were nominated at the 
first ballot. Furthermore, the decision of the Demo- 
cratic Convention in respect of Free Trade points 
the same way. The professional politicians were 
afraid of too plain a declaration. They wished to 
protect themselves by vague generalities, but the 
majority of the Convention insisted upon a clear and 
unmistakable issue being presented to the people, and 
the professional politicians were found powerless. 
As a matter of course, those gentlemen are now 
grumbling and predicting that the Convention has 

one too far and will frighten the labouring classes. 
t will probably, however, be found that the popular 
instinct was truer in this matter than the astuteness 
of the wire-pullers. As we pointed out when com- 
menting upon the Republican Convention, the pass- 
ing of the McKinley Act has not been followed 
by any increase in prosperity. If the Baring 
crisis had not occurred two years ago, and if the 
splendid harvest of last year had stimulated trade 
and raised wages, the managers of the Republican 
party would try to persuade the electors that the 
increased well-being of the people was due to the 
new tariff. But as a matter of fact, the harvests of 
last year have not stimulated trade; on the contrary, 
prices are much lower than they were twelve months 
ago and very much lower than they were two years 
ago, while wages have not risen—in many cases 
have fallen. There is no possibility, therefore, of 
deluding the public; and it would seem that even 
the working classes are coming to perceive that the 
result of protective tariffs is to tax themselves for 
the benefit of a small number of producers. If 
that should prove to be the general opinion of 
the American people, and if, in consequence, the 
Democrats should not only elect Mr. Cleveland 
but also return a large majority to Congress, is 
it likely that the adoption of Trade would 
temporarily affect American trade unfavourably ? 
For a full generation trade in the United States has 
been organised on the assumption that foreign com- 
petition would be excluded in some instances and 
greatly restricted in others. Therefore, at first 
sight, it would seem likely that when foreign com- 
petition is permitted there must be a sharp fall in 
prices, causing serious losses to producers. But a 
more careful consideration of the facts will lead, we 
think, to the conclusion that this is a mistaken view. 
Speaking generally, prices in the United States are 
not much higher than in Europe, and American 
manufacturers do not really compete with European ; 


that is to say, the kinds of goods manufactured in 





the United States are not exactly the same as those 
manufactured in Europe for the American market, 
and therefore free admission of European goods will 
not have that influence upon American prices that 
too often is assumed. 

Take for illustration the iron and steel trades. 
The United States now is a greater producer of iron 
even than this country, and the price of iron in 
America is not very much higher than with our- 
selves. Since 1887 there has been very little con- 
struction of railways, and the great demand for iron 
in the United States is for railroad construction. 
Therefore railroad construction being much smaller 
than it was, while the production of iron has gone 
on increasing, the iron trade at present is very 
depressed in the United States. If, then, English 
iron is admitted by-and-by freely to the American 
market, it does not seem probable that any great 
fall will take place—such a fall as would materially 
affect the producers. The real infiuence of the 
tariff has been to raise the price of the kinds of 
iron and steel which are not produced in the United 
States, and which are better for many purposes. 
The late Mr. Vanderbilt, for instance, used to 
buy very large quantities of English steel for his 
railways, although English steel was much dearer 
than the American, and the reason he assigned for 
doing so was that English steel rails had a much 
longer life than American steel rails, and, therefore, 
in the long run were more economical. But every 
railroad company had not command of the immense 
capital which Mr. Vanderbilt had, and, therefore, 
the majority had to content themselves with the 
inferior American products. It is probable that the 
sweeping away of the protective duties upon iron 
and steel would have a greater effect upon the rail- 
ways than upon the manufacturers. At present, as 
we have just been pointing out, prices are very low 
in America, and it is extremely improbable, there- 
fore, that there would be a great influx of European 
iron and steel. But the existing railroads in the 
United States have been built while iron and steel 
were made artificially dear by the tariff; therefore 
they have cost very much' more than they need to 
have done; and it is plain that new railways can be 
built, if Free Trade is adopted, much more cheaply 
than the old railways were. Suppose, for example, 
that a syndicate of great capitalists agreed to build 
a railway running parallel with either the New York 
Central or the Pennsylvania, or any other great line 
in the United States, they clearly could construct it 
much more cheaply than was possible when the old 
lines were built. The great railway magnates are 
aware of this, and we may be sure that they will 
exercise all their influence to prevent a great re- 
duction of duties. But if the people generally have 
at length come to see the real working of Protection, 
the railroad magnates and the manufacturers will be 
powerless. What is true of iron and steel is true, 
more or less, of all other industries in the United 
States, and therefore we are inclined to think that 
the adoption of Free Trade will not have the temporary 
depressing effect that many people assume. In the 
long run, of course, it is sure to exercise a most 
beneficial influence. 








THE OUTLOOK IN WALES. 





) oxy of Mr. John Morley’s, in his recent 
election address, referring to Wales, well defines 
the principle which will mainly decide and carry 
the cam in the Welsh boroughs and counties. 
“The principle of religious equality, which is of the 


very salt of Liberalism,” to use his words, is in 
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Wales a political motive of extraordinary force- 
There are other and allied main arguments for the 
Liberal position, no doubt. There is Irish Home 
Rule, for instance; there is Local Option; there is 
Intermediate National Education; and there is, of 
course, beneath all, the National sentiment, not less 
strong here than in Ireland. These and other things 
count, and count powerfully. But to the electors of 
the principality, these are all bound up in the one 
main political idea which finds its active expression 
in Mr. Morley’s phrase, and its practical next step in 
Welsh Disestablishment. 

A very cursory reference to the columns of the 
Welsh press, whether printed in the vernacular or 
not, shows how political interest there is concen- 
trated on this point. It is at once, indeed, the safe- 
guard and the occasional risk of the Liberal position. 
For the more wily of the Unionists, casting about 
for opportunities to mislead the electorate, and fol- 
lowing Mr. Chamberlain, have lately used it as a new 
weapon in their behalf; pretending that a majority 
for Mr. Gladstone will—in this particular matter, 
at any rate—mean a subversion of Welsh in favour 
of Irish interests. In face of some notable references 
to Wales, on this very point, in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Chester speech, to say nothing of many previous 
utterances, the pretence is too absurd to be taken 
seriously ; but it is significant as showing that the 
Tories, too, recognise how the ground lies. In Wales, 
they know, the battle will be fought on two great 
conjoined issues: Home Rule for the neighbouring 
Celtic people over the Irish Sea, and Disestablish- 
ment for the Welsh themselves. The only hope for 
the Tory and Unionist forces lies in the forlorn 
attempt to confuse the two issues. And it shows, in 
fact, how losing a battle they have before them, that 
they should condescend to pose for a moment, here 
as in Ulster, as the much misunderstood friends of 
the Nonconformists, on the chance of diverting an 
innocent vote or two at the polls. Fortunately, the 
Welsh are very loyal in politics, and they heartily 
believe in the veteran leader who has led them so 
long, and in his love for his adopted country that 
lies about Hawarden. 

“We in Hawarden are Welsh,” said Mr. Glad- 
stone at Chester, and if other nationalities claim him 
too, Wales is none the less grateful for her own 
special relationship. In spite of an occasional slight 
unparliamentary impatience on the part of her 
ed National party at the inevitable delays of 

estminster, and in spite of some natural difference 
of opinion on certain points, the .voice of Wales has 
not sounded uncertainly behind Mr. Gladstone in the 
past; and it promises to sound for him in.the election 
now upon us with a more triumphantly Liberal ring 
than ever before. If there be something of an im- 
pulsive personal affection in this, as well as the moral 
and abstract dealing with principles only, which it is 
said should alone count in the science of politics, let 
us remember that Wales is not singular in this feeling 
for a great leader. Your true Celt was always a de- 
voted personal follower,as witness a recent melancholy 
instance in the political tragedy of Ireland. More 
fortunately in the instance of Mr. Gladstone, as he 
promises to crown his last and greatest campaign by 
an act of singular justice to Ireland, let us trust he 
will lead his followers in Wales to their hearts’ 
desire, and ere long now achieve for them their next 
great step of liberation. 

The natural opponents of this step—those, unlike 
Mr. Chamberlain, who are too much in earnest about 
it to allow for a moment that it could even be ex- 
pedient, and who face the Nonconformists with 
increasing bitterness as the struggle goes on—have 


tried to import much prejudice into the matter. 


According to these militant churchmen and their 





political allies, who only display brotherly love for 
the Nonconformists when they live in. Ulster, Wales 
with a disestablished church will relapse forth- 
with into a state of darkness and persecution. 
In fact, according to them, the threatened tyranny 
of the intolerant Nonconformists over the children of 
light in Wales, is only to be equalled by that of the 
intolerant Catholics over the Nonconformists them- 
selves in Ulster. Those who know Wales best know 
how far this is untrue; albeit Welsh Nonconformists, 
no more than other actively disposed religious 
people elsewhere, are not at all times free from the 
storm and stress engendered in a hard fight. But 
to get the true temper of the Welsh religious leaders 
at this moment of supreme concern in their history, 
the disinterested critic may turn to their semi-official 
pronouncements on the situation. The Calvinistic 
Methodists are in some ways the most extreme of 
the Welsh religious bodies. Their tradition of 
intense zeal is not in favour, one would think, 
of dispassionate thought and action at such 
a crucial moment. But perhaps of all the notable 
manifestoes called forth in the course of the present 
struggle, the manifesto issued to the electors of 
Wales the other day by the Reverend William James, 
writing in the name of the General Assembly of 
Methodists, of which he is Moderator, is, we will 
venture to say, the most remarkable. The heroic 
attitude, the religious tolerance, the fairness to 
opponents, and the political conscience that it en- 
joins, might very well be contrasted with some of 
the political utterances of their distinguished op- 
ponents, and especially let us say of him who 
is known in Wales as the “Fighting Bishop.” 
The manifesto in question is too long to be re- 
viewed here in detail; but its conclusion may very 
well be quoted, expressed as it is in a strain of 
singular dignity, as of the old Puritan divines whose 
tradition is still strong in Wales :—“ For be ye well 
aware,” it ends, “that to win a political victory, 
no matter how notable, at the cost of impairing your 
own religious spirit, or of deadening your spiritual 
duties and privileges, would be not a gain, but a loss 
to you. ‘Itis good to be zealously affected always 
in a good thing’; nevertheless, ‘in your patience 
possess ye your souls,” And may God defend the 
right.” This does not look, surely, like the 
triumphant uncharity and intolerance, imputed to 
the poor Nonconformists by the militant and urbane 
gentlemen of the Established Church in Wales ? 

It would not avail much to go here into any 
detailed estimate of the exact Liberal position in 
the Welsh constituencies. “As in °85!” say 
the knowing ones, who have taken the pains to 
sift the comparative evidence for the present 
and the two previous elections, so probably 
we shall find in many cases, where the fight 
was very close in ’86, the former large Liberal 
majority will be quite reinstated, and sometimes 
greatly increased. This holds good of county 
seats like Cardigan and Pembrokeshire, and of 
boroughs like Carmarthen-cum-Llanelly, Carnar- 
von, and, we trust, the Monmouth boroughs. In 
South Monmouthshire and in West Den igh, in 
Denbigh District and in Radnor, the Liberals have a 
great deal of ground to make up; and in Swansea 
the great loss of Mr. Dillwyn, occurring on the very 
eve of the elections, must be severely felt. But in 
spite of all drawbacks, we may safely predict that no 
more assured and undivided Liberal voice will be 
heard at the elections, from any part of the country, 
than that of all Wales. , 

What gives this voice its distinction in ourlatenine- 
teenth-century politics is,as we have already implied, 
the religious intensity behind it. Beside this specific 
religious and moral note, the Welsh, like the Irish, 
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have a way of infusing a certain Celtic imagination 
and a certain peculiar National sentiment into their 
political ideal and its expression. Wales too, like 
Treland, feels that it is to-day on the verge at last of 
that finer national development for which it has so 
long striven. And because it feels that its true 
political aid in this must come from the Liberal 
movement in England, it is putting all the religious 
fervour and all the stress of sentiment it can 
muster into the present struggle. Let the English 
Liberals look to it; and, keeping a lively sense 
of the peculiar needs of Wales, as of Ireland, 
they shall find that the Welsh will be with them 
now and hereafter in all that is best in the 
Liberal movement. This, let us confidently con- 
clude, will be shown significantly at the General 
Election, where the vigorous expression of the 
Welsh political ideal will do much to strengthen the 
victory of the great Liberal ideal all over the 
country. 








ELECTION PROSPECTS IN IRELAND. 





(By AN OBSERVER.) 


HERE has probably never been an election in 
Ireland about which there was so much uncer- 
tainty. In 1885 Mr. Parnell was able to prophesy 
that the Nationalists would win eighty-five seats, and 
they won eighty-six. In 1886 there were only about 
six constituencies as to the result in which there was 
any doubt. To-day the anticipations of parties differ 
so widely that no man can feel any assurance. The 
followers of Mr. Redmond (or some of them) say they 
will return twenty-four strong; Mr. Healy has offered 
ten to one that they will not carry more than five 
seats. The Unionists say they will win ten seats in 
addition to the eighteen they held in the last 
Parliament, and Mr. Harrington and others have 
been doing their best to bring about some such 
result. Yet many of the keenest electioneerers 
believe that, so far as Ulster is concerned, the 
balance of parties will remain as it is. 
This condition of uncertainty is not surprising. 
For seven or eight years there had been so much 


unanimity of opinion that constituencies were. 


neglected by their representatives to an extent 
which Englishmen cannot understand. While the 
National League was an organisation of considerable 
power, especially for purposes of agrarian com- 
bination, it did very little electoral work except in 
the Northern divisions, and indeed was in most 
places, contrary to the usual notion, sleepy enough. 
People were so united that there was no local object 
te fight for. The movement went on so smoothly 
that the rank and file were saved the trouble of 
thinking. Suddenly the people were rent in twain 
by a personal catastrophe which had no real relation 
to any pre-existing division of opinion, and men took 
sides as if by chance. New organisations sprang up 
everywhere, which worked furiously if not very 
systematically. Old factions and family feuds arose 
under a new name. One town became Parnellite 
because its rival a few miles away was anti-Parnellite. 
The dispensary doctor tried to pay off oldscoresagainst 
the priest who made him pay his sick-calls regu- 
larly. Rival publicans, rival drapers, took different 
sides. And while probably most of the old Fenians 
took the side of the majority of the Irish party, 
many of thé young men of the Gaelic athletic clubs 
and the remains of Ribbonism and similar forces of 
disorder were for various reasons glad to find a new 
scope for their various activities. The nature of the 
original cause of dispute forced the priests to take 
up the side of the majority of the Irish party, and 
the followers of Mr. Parnell—most of whom were 
very far from being philosophically anti-clerical— 
began to abuse them for their interference. But 
there is no universal or intelligible line of division 
among Nationalists which can furnish the basis for 





any general electoral estimate. One can only put 
together the reports of individual organisers, and 
those reports are even less reliable than usual, owing 
to the fact that the organisation on both sides is 
very incomplete. 

It may be said, however, that in all the southern 
towns the Redmondites have sufficient force to 
make a considerable show at the polls and a still 
greater show in the streets. There are sixteen 
borough seats in Ireland. Of those, three are safe 
seats for the Unionists; three doubtful as between 
Nationalists and Unionists ; one doubtful as between 
Redmondite and Unionist, and the remaining nine 
will be more or less fiercely fought between the 
Nationalists and Redmondites. My own opinion is 
that the Unionists will win one additional seat only in 
the boroughs ; and that four or five Redmondites will 
also be returned. But the fact is that no one has 
any reliable basis for prophecy. A wave of feeling 
might change everything. 

The counties are not quite so uncertain. Exceptin 
a few isolated centres, such as Thurles, it may be said 
that the force of Parnellism in the counties is con- 
fined to the home counties—Dublin, Meath, Kildare, 
and Wicklow—and the counties west of the Shannon. 
South Dublin county may be lost to the Tories, but 
it is doubtful whether the Redmondites will actually 
carry any county division east of the Shannon. In 
the West they rely upon forces of disorder which 
might make the quiet and reasonable people afraid 
to vote against them. My own belief is that these 
forces will not prove as powerful as is feared by 
some, and that in only three constituencies in Con- 
naught are the odds at all in favour of Mr. Red- 
mond’s party. Except South Dublin there is no 
single county constituency in Leinster, Munster, or 
Connaught where the Tory has any chance of getting 
in through the split. 

In Ulster there are two Nationalist seats, North 
Fermanagh and West Belfast, which the Unionists 
count on winning, owing to gains on registration, 
quite apart from the Nationalist division. They can 
only be saved by the votes of Protestants who 
are not known publicly to be Home Rulers. The 
Unionists also count on winning other Nationalist 
seats owing to the split, but I believe the Parnellites 
in Ulster will in most cases refuse to play the Tory 
game. There are, on the other hand, four Unionist 
seats which are being contested with much spirit by 
Protestant Gladstonian Liberals. The most signi- 
ficant fact perhaps in connection with the Ulster 
elections is that the Unionist candidates in all the 
doubtful seats are pledging themselves to support 
compulsory sale, which they all, except Mr. Lea, 
opposed on the 29th of March last. The feeling 
among the electorate on this subject is over- 
whelming. It is much to be regretted that more 
candidates like Professor Dougherty have not been 
found to fight other Unionist seats. But the fact 
that this gentleman, a Presbyterian minister and a 
professor in the Magee College, has been described as 
a “bogus Protestant” because he has come forward 
as a Home Ruler, shows the sort of thing they would 
have had to face. 

The financial difficulty is, of course, a serious one. 
The majority of the Irish party have raised since 
the split over £30,000 in Ireland alone, but the 
greater part of this sum has gone to the evicted 
tenants, to whom the other side have not given a 
farthing. No considerable sum of money has come 
from abroad and nothing from England for party 
purposes. Under those circumstances the difficulty 
has been met partly by selecting men of independent 
means as candidates, and partly by local efforts. It 
is hoped that the Nationalists may in this way be 
enabled to contest every seat in Ireland, except the 
less hopeful Unionist seats in Ulster. 

Very many of the candidates chosen by what is 
called the clerical party are Protestants. But 
perhaps the most significant fact is this. The 
Presbyterians have most of them allied themselves 
with the Episcopalian Tories. Yet there is only one 
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Presbyterian candidate who is to be supported by 
the Tory organisation, while there are three who 
will get the whole support of the Catholics. The 
fact is that the non-Episcopal Protestants get far 
better treatment from the “ Papists” than they do 
from the “ Prelatists.” 

To sum up my forecast, which I give with great 
hesitation as little better than a guess, it is probable 
that the Unionists will return twenty strong instead 
of eighteen, and that the remaining seats will be 
allotted as follows:—Redmondites, 7 or 8; Glad- 
stonian Liberals, 2; and Nationalists, 73 or 74. The 
successful Redmondites will be bitter and dangerous. 
The new Nationalist members will most of them be 
men of means, but few of them practised speakers. 
Among them will be happily one man whose presence 
when the final treaty of peace is signed between the 
two nations will be peculiarly appropriate—the man 
who suffered penal servitude for eight years and 
bears no grudge against anyone— Michael Davitt. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





T the present moment there is somewhat of 
Ps a dearth, not indeed of the usual warlike 
rumours, but of ordinary political news. The King 
and Queen of Italy, with their Foreign Minister, 
returned to Monza from Potsdam early on Sunday 
morning. It is alleged that an arrangement was 
made during the visit by which, without detriment 
to her obligations under the Triple Alliance, Italy 
may considerably reduce her military strength. The 
Times correspondent at Rome, however, contradicts 
this rumour. It is further reported—we may take 
it, of course, under all reserves—that the King of 
Italy and the German Emperor will visit England 
this autumn to request England to enter into 
certain understandings as to the action of the fleet 
in case of a European war. Happily our foreign 
policy by that time will be in safer hands than those 
of Lord Salisbury. Signor Crispi has declared (in 
the North American Review) that a European war 
must come sooner or later, and that the Pope is 
watching his opportunity to secure the dismember- 
ment of the Italian kingdom. Even the attitude of 
the Vatican towards the Republic, it is suggested, is 
aimed at thisend. The extraordinary little pam- 
phlet attacking the neutrality of Switzerland which 
we briefly noticed last week, while generally con- 
demned by the Italian and German Press, has been 
strongly supported by the military portion of the 
former, and so suggests that the Italian army is 
one of the dangers to the peace of Europe. But a 
new influence now affects the European situa- 
tion—the cholera. Entering Europe from Central 
Asia by the Transcaspian railway, which in over- 
coming the desert has also broken the most effec- 
tual barrier against this epidemic, it has estab- 
lished itself at Baku, and has perhaps reached Tiflis. 
Its spread thence to Astrakhan and up the 
Volga, and over the districts with populations 
already weakened by the famine, would be almost 
inevitable. At present, however, it is alleged that 
efficient precautions are being taken. 

But a serious scandal, which has caused the recall 
of the United States’ military attaché, Captain 
Borup, from Paris, serves as a fresh indication of the 
unsettlement of Europe. Employés of the Ministry 
of War and Marine have been arrested and charged 
with selling confidential documents and plans from 
those departments to the head of a syndicate of 
foreigners, who supply them to their respective Gov- 
ernments. It would seem that Captain Borup does 
not definitely deny the charge of obtaining docu- 
ments or attempting to do so; he reserves his indig- 
nation for the statement that he sold the plans to 
Germany and Italy. Under the circumstances it 


can hardly be surprising that he has been hastily 
recalled to America, though it is not admitted that 
any formal charge has been proved against him. 





The other sensation of the week in France has 
been the Mayer-Morés duel, which arose out of the 
militant anti-Semitism of the Marquis de Morés and 
M. Drumont’s journal, La Libre Parole. Captain 
Mayer—a Jewish officer—had been one of the 
seconds in a previous duel, of which the procés- 
verbal, or formal report, had been published, 
though he and his colleague had promised that 
it should not be. Hence the duel, which resulted 
in Captain Mayer’s death. The result is a most 
salutary explosion of feeling against the Anti- 
Semites and duelling generally. Captain Mayer's 
funeral on Sunday was the occasion of a demon- 
stration of sympathy which also involved a severe 
censure on Anti-Semitism. M. Cluseret, once a 
general of the Commune, has introduced a Bill 
to abolish duelling—though more may doubtless 
be hoped from public opinion, especially if the 
reporters will let duellists alone—and the Chamber 
has passed, without a dissentient voice, what is 
virtually a resolution of censure on the Anti-Semitic 
movement. The Marquis de Morés—who, by the 
way, like some aristocratic Socialists nearer home, 
has had experiences on a ranch, we think in Alaska 
—has been arrested, but released without bail, and 
the movement has received a serious check. 

Two men, Francois and Meunier, are “ wanted” by 
the Paris police for the explosion at the Restaurant 
Véry, but the reporters have secured their escape. 

Hostilities are recommencing in Dahomey. The 
Chamber has debated the bill for the renewal of the 
privileges of the Bank of France. 

The Belgian Chambers will meet on July 22nd, 
but the real business of constitutional revision will 
not begin till November. In Holland the visit to 
the north of the little Queen and the Queen-Regent 
has occasioned remarkable Socialist manifestations. 
At Leeuwarden a choir of children who sang 
chants of welcome were copiously adorned with 
Socialist emblems: Socialist songs followed the 
official music, Socialist placards were exhibited, and 
in a neighbouring town, Sneek, the red flag was 
displayed at the moment the Queens passed by. 

The visit of Prince Bismarck to Munich, on his 
return from Vienna, was marked by no less enthusiasm 
than attended him at Dresden and Berlin. The recep- 
tion was, of course, popular, not official ; indeed, the 
Regent of Bavaria was absent from the capital,and the 
Corporation refused to confer the freedom of the city 
upon their visitor. But the Prince has committed a 
series of extraordinary indiscretions, which may 
open a new chapter in his relations with his 
Sovereign, and which are dealt with at length 
elsewhere. At Munich he complained with great 
frankness to an interviewer from the Allgemeine 
Zeitung that he had not been received by the 
Emperor of Austria (though, as wearing the Grapd 
Cross of the Order of St. Stephen, he has technically 
the right to an audience without making a formal 
demand). At first, he said, the Emperor was in- 
clined to receive him, but a change took place— 
“not, of course,” he ironically added, “owing to 
pressure from Berlin.” At Vienna he had expressed 
himself with even greater frankness to the inter- 
viewer of the Neue Freie Presse—a subject dealt 
with by a distinguished correspondent elsewhere. 
The Liberal Freisinnige Zeitung charges him with 
“rank high treason,” and he is condemned by 
other German papers with hardly less severity. 
But the crowning indiscretion of all is an interview 
just published in his new organ, the Westdeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, in which he states that he once 
recommended General Caprivi to the Emperor as his 
successor in the Premiership of Prussia, as an honest 
and conscientious man, but now finds he was mis- 
taken. It is hardly wonderful that the Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, in an article which is 
supposed to be inspired by the present Chancellor, 
should threaten him with prosecution. In a more 
recent interview at Kissingen, the ex-Chancellor says, 
what comes oddly enough from him, that “ Parlia- 
ment and the Press are the necessary correctives of 
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the Government,” and announces that he will appear 
in the Reichstag next winter, which he has refused 
to do hitherto. The utmost excitement naturally 
prevails in Germany. 

The Norwegian Ministry has resigned in conse- 
quence of the refusal of the King to sanction the 
project for separate Norwegian consular representa- 
tion abroad, to which we referred last week. The 
Storthing has presented an address to the King 
regretting his decision. An article we publish to- 
day by the greatest of living Norwegian writers 
shows the gravity of the crisis. 

Some weeks ago we mentioned that a deputation 
from the Roumanians of Hungary had been refused an 
audience by the Emperor. The members have since 
had to suffer for their temerity. The house of their 
spokesman was besieged on his return by a mob of 
3,000 Magyars; other members were similarly 
treated ; dynamite cartridges were discovered by 
Magyars, and attributed, of course, to Roumanian 
conspirators ; and, generally, the Roumanians were 
forcibly reminded that it was safest to hold their 
tongues. Their treatment has provoked an influen- 
tial demonstration at Bucharest, attended by men of 
all parties and professions, which has urged the 
King to intercede with all friends of Roumania to 
obtain the protection of the Roumanians in the 
Austrian dominions from their Magyar oppressors. 

The trial of the prisoners accused of complicity in 
the murder of M. Beltcheff (who was assassinated at 
Sofia in April, 1891, probably ky mistake for M. 
Stambouloff) and in other plots against the Bulgarian 
Government, began on Thursday at Sofia, before a 
court-martial. The eighteen prisoners, of whom 
M. Karaveloff, an ex-minister and ex-regent of 
Bulgaria, is the chief, have been in confinement for 
nearly fourteen months, and have, it will be remem- 
bered, probably been tortured to extract evidence. 
Little doubt can be entertained as to the sentence. 

In Spain the Minister of the Interior, Sefior 
Elduayen, has resigned on the ground of ill- 
health, and is replaced by Sejfior Villaverde; but 
more extensive changes are expected. A new loan 
is projected. The modus vivendi with France 
expired yesterday, July 1st, and there is the usual 
block of traffic at the frontier stations. No renewal 
is yet announced. 

Space permits us only to note a few items of 
American news—the impending Presidential nomina- 
ting conventions of the Prohibitionists and the 
Farmers’ Alliance, both practically negligeable factors, 
but the Bimetallists will support the candidate 
of the latter ; the commencement of the Presidential 
election in Mexico, which will result in the re-election 
of General Diaz; an improvement (according to 
official report) in the situation in Southern Brazil; 
and the postponement of the termination of the 
Venezuelan revolution, owing to the refusal of the 
insurgent leader, General Crespo, to co-operate with 
Vice-President Villegas. A decisive battle is ex- 
pected; and the state of affairs in Caracéas is 
very serious. The Argentine Congress has approved 
of the proposal to raise the state of siege. The 
Radical leaders recently deported to Monte Video 
have returned to Buenos Ayres, but are taking no 
active part in politics. 








THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN NORWAY 
AND SWEDEN. 





F Sweden and Norway are to be likened to any 

other united couple of States, I think we must 

go back to England and Hanover in pre-Victorian 
times ; I do not know of any better parallel. 

It is true that in the latter case the common 
defence only depended on the fact of both countries 
having the same king; whilst the union of Sweden 
and Norway is also based on a special document, 
called the “ Rigsakt.” A second difference is that 





the said Act of Union makes special provision for 
the case of the present dynasty becoming extinct. 

Yet, in spite of these points of difference, I am 
unable to find any closer parallel. 

To compare our case with the Irish question is 
tantamount to ignoring the facts on either side. 
Even a comparison with Austria and Hungary is 
only misleading. For Sweden and Norway have no 
“Delegations” or common Parliament, no common 
flag, no common army and fleet, no common ministry 
of war. 

It is quite true that, as a matter of fact, the 
foreign affairs of Sweden and Norway are at 
present conducted by the Swedish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; but this state of things is at 
variance with the Norwegian Constitution or 
“ Griindlov,” and at variance with the Act of Union. 

According to these documents, the Norwegian 
King is the sole authority in all Norwegian foreign 
affairs. His dispositions must, however, be counter- 
signed by a minister. Business of common interest 
is dealt with in a combined Swedish and Norwegian 
Council; but the Act of Union knows of no other 
common affairs than those concerning the dynasty 
and questions of war and peace. 

According to the “Griindlov” and the Act of 
Union, Norway should have her own ambassadors, 
who must be Norwegian citizens, and her own 
consuls. She should also conclude her own treaties 
with other nations. 

Although the Swedish King on behalf of the 
Swedish nation has solemnly agreed to all this, yet 
up to this day the agreement has not been fulfilled. 
And here is the point of contention. 

The kind of “ Norse Renaissance” which we are 
witnessing in other fields of culture has at length 
given us sufficient self-respect to demand that our 
treaties with Sweden shall be respected to the full, 
and to vindicate the entire rights of an independent 
nation. 

If Sweden and Norway had not been Sweden and 
Norway, but England and Hanover, then it would 
have been quite intelligible if the larger country 
had claimed a protectorship over the smaller one. 
But the superiority of Sweden consists in a popula- 
tion of five millions, as compared with two millions 
of Norsemen; and this superiority is tempered by 
the fact that Norway—not Sweden—is the possessor 
of that large commercial fleet (the largest but one in 
Europe as regards tonnage) which is particularly in 
need of representatives abroad. 

What would you say in England, or what would 
any other independent nation say, if it were denied 
the right of making its own treaties with other 
Powers concerning its own commercial fleet? Or 
debarred from appointing the consuls and diplomatic 
agents who are to guard the interests of that fleet ? 

Sweden has assumed a protectorship on the 
ground that she could contribute more towards 
defending Norway than Norway can contribute to 
the defence of Sweden. But the fact seems rather 
to be the reverse. 

Norway can only imagine one danger: that 
Russia might invade Lapland (“Finmarken”). But 
in such a case Sweden could do nothing to assist 
Norway in a direct manner; there are no roads 
leading from Sweden to Finmarken. On the other 
hand, an invader of that Norwegian province would, 
during all the winter months of the year, be cut off 
from his basis of operations by the ice-bound White 
Sea; and with such a prospect an enemy will think 
twice before venturing on a permanent occupation 
of Finmarken. 

Quite different is the case with Sweden, which 
country can be attacked in her open front. All she 
can do is to concentrate her means of defence in the 
front, and this she can do, thanks to having moun- 
tainous, sea-girt Norway as a bulwark at her back. 
Besides, Norway may lend her kin and ally direct 
assistance by despatching Norwegian troops into 
Sweden. 

It thus seems that Sweden is more especially 
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interested in maintaining the union for mutual 
defence. But, of course, I do not mean to say that 
Norway would defend no interest of her own in 
helping to defend Sweden. I only say that Norway, 
because of its geographical position, can do more to 
help Sweden than vice versa. So this great matter 
of common defence will not do as an argument 
against Norway getting her own representatives 
abroad according to her Constitution. 

To Norway it is just now a matter of vital im- 
portance that we should not be entangled in grand 
European complications, or squeezed in the crush of 
the Great Powers. We wish to keep watch ourselves 
over our official relations with foreign countries, and 
see them restricted to the plain and peaceful matters 
of international exchange and cultural co-operation. 

It should be remembered that while Sweden is 
aristocratic and Protectionist, Norway is democratic 
and adherent to Free Trade. 

Lately the conflict has threatened to grow acute 
on the following question. Norway is determined to 
have her own separate consuls, but the Swedes have 
urged that,this matter must be decided, not in a 
Norwegian Council of State, but in a combined 
Swedish and Norwegian Council. To this Norway 
answers that the matter shall certainly be referred 
to this joint Council of State for deliberation, but 
only as far as concerns the best way of winding up 
the affairs of the present joint Consulates. 

For the one people this question is either an idle 
matter of etiquette, or a matter of usurpation of 
power. Time will show which. But to Norway it is 
a question of national dependence or independence. 
It is a question of being true to the opening words 
of the first paragraph in our Constitution: 

“ The Kingdom of Norway isa free, self-dependent 
State.” BJGORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 








RANCOUR IN POLITICS. 





TO student of English manners can deny that 
there is a marked improvement of controversial 
breeding. We have lost a certain exuberance of 
animal spirits which distinguished our forefathers. 
We do not drink till the topography of life lies 
under the table. The relish for cock-fighting is gone, 
and the prize-ring has degenerated to gloves and 
sporting clubs in which the patrons of the “fancy” 
are afraid to give their names to the reporters. This 
cooling of the blood, both patrician and plebeian, has 
produced a corresponding moderation of invective. 
The electioneering vocabulary has parted with a good 
deal of its brutality. It is quite impossible now for any 
politician, even in Ireland, to stigmatise an opponent 
as “the lineal descendant of the impenitent thief.” 
When O'Connell applied this description to Disraeli, 
he in no way exceeded the license of his time. The 
lampoons of Scotch Toryism, which is still a good 
deal more robust in epithet than its Southron ally, 
were almost inconceivably violent. The only 
Weapon was a bludgeon, which was laid impartially 
on a politician’s private and public character. In 
caricature the spirit of Gillray and Rowlandson was 
still dominant, and the favourite method of attack 
was to depict an antagonist with some repulsive 
deformity. We have emerged fram this barbarism, 
for amongst public men, at all events, it is a recog- 
nised duty to cultivate the habit of courtesy ; 
and the highest repute in political fence is 
achieved by those who can pierce an adver- 
sary’s armour without calling him names. But 
for the exercise of this gift is needed a rare command 
of incisive speech, and for the majority of people the 
power of expression is extremely limited. The civili- 
sation of instinct is unhappily not always accompanied 
by appropriate diction, and nothing is more pathetic 
than the spectacle of an angry man struggling to 
express his feelings without violence. When party 
spirit runs high, there is a natural desire to give a 
word the instant effect of a blow, and it is so much 





easier to call another disputant a fool than merely 
to suggest that his intelligence is only partially 
developed on a certain line of inquiry. Though 
the general standard of manners has been raised, 
it is amongst educated people that the bitterest par- 
tisanship still lingers. Mr. Gladstone has probably 
had more experience of political excesses than 
any public man of his time. On the Liverpool 
hustings in 1868 he was denounced as a “ liar” by a 
highly respectable solicitor, who would have been 
scandalised to hear such language from the lips of a 
client. All his life Mr. Gladstone has enjoyed 
the privilege of stimulating the old Adam in the 
clerical mind, and an anthology of ecclesiastical 
anathemas during the last twenty years would 
make a curious commentary on professional Chris- 
tianity. TheTory parson who discovered theotherday 
thatthe Liberals trace their genealogy from Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Belshazzar, and Judas Iscariot, is a degenerate 
successor of the pastors and masters who in times 
gone by have poured all the vials of the Apocalypse 
on Mr. Gladstone’s head. 

Something of this spirit survives in the cartoon 
which has brought obloquy on the Tory cause 
in the city of Salisbury. Why a specially venomous 
intolerance should lurk in the shadow of a cathedral 
is a problem which may be commended to the 
casuists who can discover the religious influence 
exercised by an Established Church over the State. 
Somehow it seems the fate of institutions like the 
Church of England and the Primrose League, which 
are the specially chosen guardians of religion, to 
keep alive the sentiment that everybody who is en- 
gaged in enterprises which they disapprove is an 
“atheist.” Nothing is so common as this epithet 
on the lips of feminine canvassers for Conservative 
candidates. They have not attained that elevation 
of mind which enables the Duke of Argyll to 
drink tea with Mr. Gladstone the day before 
denouncing him as the bane of the Empire. There 
are people to whom a picture of Mr. Gladstone on 
his way to hell is a praiseworthy expression of re- 
sentment, and there is at least one woman who 
regrets that the missile flung at him in Chester 
failed to inflict serious injury, and proposes a 
subscription for the benefit of the culprit. Had 
this ebullition occurred in Ireland it would have 
been ascribed by some superior writers to the 
native iniquity of the Celtic character; but we 
have no doubt the real heroine is an amiable 
and accomplished Englishwoman who, in all the 
relations of life except politics, is a model of Christian 
charity. Political virulence seems to be often in- 
herited with other family heirlooms. The little girl 
who asked her mother whether Tories grew wicked 
or were born so is a scarcely exaggerated type of 
the agreeable animus which is handed on from 
generation to generation with the gout and other 
distempers. You sometimes hear it boasted that a 
particular family has been Liberal or Conservative 
from time immemorial. This means too often that 
the political opinions of the good old stock are kept 
like brickbats to be hurled at the head of the un- 
wary stranger. It is surprising, perhaps, that under 
our system of party government the humanising 
influences of society have softened these traditional 
asperities. When a young man starts life with the 
inherited conviction that a certain statesman is 
rather worse than Nero, he will find a good deal in 
the current literature of politics to fortify this idea. 
One of the highest achievements of the human mind 
is to distinguish between private virtues and public 
policy, and there is, unfortunately, little in the 
routine of education, secular or religious, to cultivate 
this principle of tolerance. The consequence is that 
although party warfare is on the whole less brutal, 
the occasional outbreaks of incurable rancour pro- 
ceed from professors of science and letters and 
authorised practitioners of piety. The benign spirit 
which hovers over the Duke of Argyll’s tea-cups 
has a very narrow orbit, and is most conspicuously 
absent from households where culture and reason 
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are apt to proclaim themselves with clamorous 
advertisement. 








THE PYRENEES—OR SWITZERLAND? 





HAT it had to be done sooner or later was 

certain. Then why not get it over that year 

as well as another, when free to choose and with, 

perhaps, not many more to spare? Besides, it will 

be all new ground. And so, making up our minds, 

rather against the grain, we at last “did the 
Pyrenees.” 

The London boat having taken us to Bordeaux, 
through summer seas, a few days were pleasantly 
passed at pretty Arcachon of the pine woods, and 
at blue and brilliant Biarritz, where the familiar 
spectacle of stout Monsieur (not even “imperfectly 
repressed by a belt”) marching down the beach in 
striped tights was a continual delight to the eye. 
There are lessons, however, at these foreign bathing- 
places for us over-complacent Britons, both North 
and South, which it might be well to take to heart. 
As a lady with much dry humour remarked the 
other day, French decency begins at the seaside, and 
English decency ends there. 

The heat soon drove us on by Pau—superbly 
placed Pau—up into the mountains to picturesque 
Eaux Chaudes and the little “‘ Paradise of Argelés,” 
with the never-absent feeling that it had all been 
seen before, including the unequalled panorama 
from Pau, so completely did the Pyrenees realise 
one’s ideal. The details only have been fitted 
into the “unvisited” image: the prettily standing 
towns and villages, with the little rill of clearest 
water bubbling down the sides of the streets, the 
smiling valleys and the awful gorges, the streaming 
waterfalls and the splendid roads, Especially the 
splendid roads, as smooth as a billiard-table, winding 
in and out at great heights over the abyss below. 
The famous Cirque de Gavarnie is certainly “stupen- 
dous,” as the guide-books tell us, but the real charm 
lies in the route to it; and in the Pyrenees they 
seem to do this kind of expedition in style. Having 
ordered a carriage at Argelés the night before, we 
were waiting at the inn door, in the early morning, 
modestly curious whether it was to be a one- or a 
two-horse affair, when an elegant barouche-and-four 
dashed up, and in response to an inquiring look, “ Oui, 
Monsieur,” said the cheery landlord, “ c’est votre voi- 
ture,” and away went milord and milady. Ifthe drive 
upthetwenty-four miles of parapeted road on that re- 
splendent morning was delightful, the drive down at 
a swinging pace in the cool of the evening, the light 
dying off peak after peak, was simply enchanting. 
And such roads and routes abound in the Pyrenees, 
always with the delicious little rill at the side of the 
great highway, as in the towns. 

And yet... and yet... with all this beauty 
the final word that will come to my pen is triste, 
Not in the sense of the Frenchwoman on board a 
Gareloch steamer among the glories of the West- 


ern Isles, who thought it “triste” because no- 


“amusement” was provided—disappointed appar- 
ently at finding no Casino at Corrievreckan. There 
is no lack of gaieties of that sort in the Pyrenees 
“season,” at Luchon and elsewhere. Rather it was 
@ prevailing note of sadness in all the region that 
struck us, akin to the sadness of Yarrow. More- 
over, in spite of magnificent weather, the air was not 
exhilarating. In short, if the truth must be out, 
the thought of Switzerland (an arriére pensée all 
through) became irresistible, and one finé morning 
all of a sudden we were speeding down by Toulouse, 
eastward bound. 

It is a far cry from Argelés to Glion, the first 
night’s resting- place being Cette on the Mediter- 
ranean, our previous knowledge of which busy port 
had been strictly limited. The second day brought 
us to Lyons, vid Nimes and Tarascon. (M. Daudet, 
by the way, has made a mistake. Tartarin is not 
dead. On the contrary, he was in great force in our 





compartment through Sunny Provence, and se pro- 
menait en roi & la gare). The third day we reached 
this haven of rest—Glion, a matter of eight hundred 
miles in all, in order to be at one spot on our little 
planet instead of another. Wildly absurd it seems, 
and perhaps Mr. Barry Pain’s delightful old repro- 
bate, “ Thomas,” may have some ground for class- 
ing human beings far below the Beetle in point of 
intelligence and common sense. 

Nevertheless we do not feel at all humble-minded 
as we look down, this gorgeous evening, upon Chillon 
and the placid lake asleep below—a vision of loveli- 
ness so delicate that one almost expects it to vanish 
like the fabric of a dream. Rather do we boldly 
rejoice at the success of our strategic movement. 
The Pyrenees are all very well in their way—very 
beautiful and very grand—and comparisons we 
know are odious; but . 

Here I had better hold. my hand, for if I begin 
upon the many agréments of this most delightful of 
all hotels, and the “nice” people, I fear it will run 
into extravagance. Travelling friendships are hot 
and brief, but some there be, now and then, one 
would be sad to think were closed chapters. 








M. ZOLA’S NEW BOOK. 





HERE are between six and seven hundred closely 

printed pages of “ La Débacle.” Its breathless 
headlong narrative leaves the reader with brain all 
a-whirl. Every sense is affected. The eye cannot 
dismiss the confused picture of vast multitudes of 
men, heroes and martyrs, wild beasts raging for 
slaughter, or cowering in mute terror; there is a 
reek of blood, of putrid hecatombs of corpses and 
dismembered limbs, the smell of powder, of houses in 
flames, of sickly chloroform ; the ear is deafened with 
“the drums and tramplings of innumerable con- 
quests.” One closes the book to go out into the fresh 
air among peaceful and gentle things with a sort of 
thanksgiving, ason awaking from abaddream. But 
when cooler judgment returns it brings with it the 
conviction that here for once is a great book, 
certainly far and away the greatest Emile Zola has 
written. There can be no two opinions on the 
matter: M. Zola has risen to “the height of his 
great argument.” The subject was waiting for 
him ; if it was to be done he, and no other, was the 
man to doit. For it is one that’ calls all his best 
qualities into play and forces him, willy-willy, to 
abandon his worst. Tolstoy, to be sure, 
preceded him in the same field and had told 
us, with perfervid power and sincerity, what 
war really is. But Tolstoy’s huge canvases were 
confused, wanting in the art of composition—a 
mighty maze without a plan. Zola has what 
Tolstoy lacks, the gift of synthesis, the panoramic 
faculty. Stendhal, in his famous account of Water- 
loo (“La Chartreuse de Parme”), set the fashion of 
describing battles from the standpoint of a com- 
batant who is a mere dazed, helpless spectator, 
never understanding what is going on. M. Zola 
can do that, too, when he chooses; and it is well 
that he should do it, as that is the actual 
standpoint of nearly every combatant in every 
battle. But he can do infinitely more than that; 
he can take bird’s-eye views of battle-fields and 
handle, with something of the Napoleonic trick, huge 
masses of men, mapping out those and marshalling 
these. Here, in the vastness, the order, the unity of 
his plan, in his quite peculiar mode of personifying, 
as it were, the blind forces of nature or of uncon- 
trollable crowds, giving them an air of the symbolic, 
the ideal—here it is that we see Zola’s master- 
quality, the quality of the epic in prose. For it has 
long been as plain as daylight, to all save those who 
read to revile instead of to understand, that Zola is 
no mere realist. We must keep that term, whether 
as one of honour or dishonour, for the Flauberts 
and the Goncourts and the Maupassants. Zola is 
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not and never was content with photographing the 
surface of things; he synthetises them, masses them 
in colossal groups, gives each group a central princi- 
ple of life, in a way that is only not a poet’s because 
the medium he works in is prose. “La Déb&cle” is 
the prose-epic of war. 

The epic splits up into two books, the first—which 
is the longer, the more important, and by far the 
more successful of the two—dealing with the cam- 
paign from Freeschwiller to Sedan; the second— 
which is brief and not without occasional signs of 
hurry, though not of exhaustion—showing the last 
week of the Commune. To the interval between the 
two, the march on Paris and the siege, no space is 
devoted. In portraying the campaign M. Zola’s 
method is something like this—something like, one 
is bound to say by way of warning to the reader, 
for the best proof of the completeness, the vitality, 
of M. Zola’s synthesis is its resistance to critical 
disintegration. He fixes upon a certain regiment of 
the line, the 106th, and carries us along with it 
through allitsmarchingsand counter-marchings, halts, 
and bivouacs, skirmishes, pitched battles,and ultimate 
rout, in the rear of generals who do not know the 
country they are traversing, do not know the names 
of the streams they are crossing, do not understand 
the meaning of their orders or why these should be 
countermanded, as they are, half-a-dozen times in 
the same day. Every road, field, and plain which 
this regiment wanders over—for theirs is a helpless, 
sheep-like wandering —every declivity, bit of rough 
marching, inhospitable village, is described for you 
with topographical minuteness. You know whether 
the soil is clay or chalk; where there is woodland 
and where brushwood, the marshy bottoms where 
the boots are left behind and the waggons abandoned 
in the mud, the ditches into which the chassepots 
and knapsacks are thrown by the men when the 
lieutenant’s back is turned. But what you know 
the commissariat does not. The rations never 
arrive in time, or arrive at the wrong spot. Half 
the story of the 106th regiment is a story of starva- 
tion, of men fighting with one another for scraps 
of food. It is an ignoble tragedy centring round 
the stomach. Until its last moments of existence as 
a regiment, the 106th never gets near the Prussians, 
who are merely seen in the distance like swarms of 
little black flies. Only once does it come to a hand- 
to-hand fight, under the crucifix at Illy, and then :— 


“Men were already turning back, when the colonel rushed forward : 





*Come, boys, you aren’t going to serve me like that, you aren’t 
going to behave like cowards. . . . Remember! The 106th never re- 
treated yet, you would be the first to dirty our flag.’ . . . He spurred 
his horse, got in the way of the fugitives, spoke to the men singly, 
talked of France, in a voice trembling with tears. Lieutenant 
Rochas, in a paroxysm of rage, raised his sword and beat the men 
with it, as though it were a stick,—‘ You filthy ——, I'll get you up 
there if I kick your ——.’ But this kicking of soldiers into action 
from behind disgusted the colonel. ‘ No, no, lieutenant; they’ll all 
follow me, won’t you, boys? You're not going to let your old 
colonel lick the Prussians all by himself? . . . Forward!’ He was 


off, and they all followed him to a man.” 


But the adventures of a regiment are not the 
history of a campaign, and as M. Zola is determined 
to give us that history, he is driven to various 
devices which would seem artificial, if we had time, 
in the wild rush of the narrative, to ponder such 
trifles. Thus a soldier buys a batch of newspapers, 
and we are allowed to read the war-news over his 
shoulder ; or a bourgeois of Sedan is made to survey 
the country with a telescope, in order that we may 
look through it; or a fugitive from a distant battle 
tells the story of the fight to a street-crowd, in 
which we mingle to overhear him. Or else, when 
something inexplicable happens, we are told “they 
did not know until long afterwards that it was the 
Empress who,” etc. These, of course, are conven- 
tions, but they are necessary conventions: without 
them the story of “la débAcle” would have been left 
only half-told. 

One of these conventions, which is in reality a 
master-stroke of art, because it gives us the symbolic 
figure of the whole epic, is the series of glimpses of the 
Emperor, always in the same attitude of impassive, 





fatalistic, somnolent despair, always described in the 
same phrases (for, like the earliest masters of the 
epic form, M. Zola knows the value of repetition), 
recurring like some leit-motiv of music-drama. “This 
miserable Emperor, this poor man for whom there 
was no longer any room in his Empire, carried about 
like a useless and cumbersome parcel among the bag- 
gage of his troops, condemned to drag in his rear the 
irony of his Imperial household, his body-guard, his 
carriages, his horses, his cooks, his waggon-loads of 
silver saucepans and champagne-bottles, the whole 
pomp of his court-mantle, spangled with bees, sweep- 
ing up blood and mire on the high roads of defeat.” 
A hundred pages further on you find this passage, 
from “ irony” to “defeat,” repeated word for word. 
And, whenever the cavalry are described, it is always 
in this way: they are always seen through the 
lifting mist, passing two by two, silent in their long 
cloaks, out of the darkness into it again, like phantom 
horsemen. It is a trick, a convention; but so was 
the Homeric epithet. 

But an epic, you say, must have a hero. This 
has two, its Orestes and Pylades, “simples soldats” 
both—Jean, the peasant, an old campaigner, all self- 
sacrifice, unhesitating devotion to duty, mute in- 
glorious bravery ; Maurice, the bourgeois, a creature 
of nerves and moods, with alternate fits of bravery 
and cowardice, but always half-torpid, wearied out 
by a physical strain too great for his delicate city- 
bred frame. Jean and Maurice march and bivouac 
and suffer hunger and get drunk and fight side by 
side. When Jean is wounded it is Maurice who 
carries him off the field. They meet again in Paris, 
on opposite sides of the barricade, and it is a bullet 
from Jean’s rifle that kills Maurice the Communard. 

An epic should have episodes? To be sure, and 
there are scores of episodes in this one, of which the 
attack on Bazeilles is certainly the finest. Here we 
meet again the author of that “ Attaque du Moulin” 
which years ago showed M. Zola to be a master in 
the art of describing war at close quarters. Oh! 
that horrible attack on Bazeilles, with its shooting 
of the Alsatian Weiss in the very arms of his 
wife, its glimpses of the sick child, helpless in 
the burning cottage, crying, in a little, shrill 
voice heard above the rattle of the musketry,. 
“*Mamma, I'm so thirsty,” while its mother lies across 
the doorway, a shapeless mass of blood and mangled 
flesh. Yet, horrible as it is, there has been no strain- 
ing at horror for horror’s sake—perfect sobriety, a 
classic severity, absence of anything like exaggera- 
tion are, indeed, conspicuous throughout the book— 
it is only that the subject is horrible, and that 
M. Zola has determined to paint it for us simply, un- 
flinchingly, exactly as it is. That, indeed, is what 
he has done throughout “La Débicle,” but he has 
done it with nothing of the niggling, sordid method 
of the baser (which has ere now been his own) 
realism; he has done it in the grand style, with 
immense breadth of survey, with dignity and power 
on a level with his subject. It would have been 
nothing short of a disaster to literature if this great 
theme had been unworthily handled. All apprehen- 
sions on that score are now set at rest. For “La 
Débacle ” is a masterpiece. 








THE DRAMA. 





“ Ltan "—* SHAKESPEARE "—“ THE NOBLE ART.” 


N the days when Opera justified Figaro’s observa- 
tion, that “ what is too silly to be said may be 
sung,” Léah would have made an admirable libretto. 
Just as Thackeray’s lectures, according to his candid 
friend Arcedeckne, “ wanted a piano,” so Léah wants 
an orchestra, a strident and percussive orchestra, all 
brass and big drum, with plenty of florid bravura 
music for the people on the stage. Léah’s curse— 
for which apparently the whole play exists—would 
of course be a grand scena for the prima donna, with 
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| objurgatory roulades and cascades as a cue for the 


bouquets from the grand-tier boxes. The scene in 
which Léah’s faithless swain (in a very short Eton 
jacket) marries the simple village maiden (in pink and 
silver—like Beau Austin on a famous occasion) would 
provide a wedding march, and there would be 
choruses passim of Jews (bass), and Christians 
(baritone) in strophe and antistrophe. Throw 
in a preghiera, in the style of Rossini, round the 
cross of the second act—and there is your opera! 
Without music Léah is unspeakably tiresome. It is 
a French translation from an English play of the 
same name, which was itself a translation—accord- 
ing to some authorities by John Oxenford, others 
say by Mr. Augustin Daly—from the German of 
Mosenthal. It was in the English play that Miss 
Batemanconvulsed play-going London somethreescore 
years ago, and an Italian version, Deborah, was 
one of the stock constituents of Mme. Ristori’s 
repertory. But many things have happened in the 
interval—among them a complete revolution in 
theatrical taste—and this week London has resolutely 
declined to be convulsed by Léah’s curse. The fact 
is, Mme. Bernhardt is not good at cursing. Though 
she has been to America, she has not learnt 
anything from that virtuoso in _ execration 
who exhorted the impenitent mule. There are 
reasons, connected with Mme. Bernhardt’s phy- 
sique and timbre of voice, why she is unfitted 
for this exercise—reasons which I need not dilate 
upon, seeing that a critic who not seldom provokes 
me to the exclamation Pereant qui ante nos nostra 
dixerunt / has already set them forth in abundant 
detail. It is just possible, however, that there may 
have been a reason of a quite temporary and acci- 
dental nature for the comparative failure of Mme. 
Bernhardt’s cursing scene on Saturday night. At 
the close of thé previous scene, through mismanage- 
ment at the wings, the curtain was prematurely 
lowered, and the actress interrupted when half-way 
through a monologue. I cannot resist the suspicion 
that this incident may have induced Mme. Bern- 
hardt to give up to some hireling “ behind” what 
was meant for mankind “in front.” Be that as it 
may, Léah’s curse fell flat and Léah’s short-jacketed 
lover was ridiculous, and Léah’s long-bearded father 
was a nuisance, and, in short, the whole performance 
was a mistake. 

It is high time we gave up pretending to regard 
the paucity of authentic facts about Shakespeare’s 
life as matter for regret. If Shakespeare had kept a 
Boswell or a Goncourt diary the harmless stock 
of public pleasure would have been lamentably 
diminished. Think of it! We should have had no 
Baconian theory, no syndicate theory, no Rosicrucian 
theory, no cryptogram theory, no quaint and delect- 
able lying from Greene and Davenant and Aubrey 
and Ireland, no Ignatius Donnelly, no Mrs. Potts, no 
author of “Our English Hemer.” And we should 
not have had Mr. Eden E. Greville’s Shakespeare this 
week at the Globe Theatre. Mr. Greville, with the 
help of his actors, gives us a multitude of new and 
infinitely suggestive views about Shakespeare and 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries, their “ faicts et gestes,” 
their opinions on men and things, and the lan- 
guage in which they expressed those opinions. 
To begin with Shakespeare himself: he had a 
weak voice, legs almost as thin as those of the 
statue recently erected to him in Paris, an inveterate 
habit of speaking in blank verse, a trick of trying 
quotations from his own plays on his friends to see 
if they would be detected, and a perpetual wet- 
blanket manner which effectually gives the lie to 
those scandalous stories about excessive boon-com- 
panionship at Stratford. He wrote his sonnets to 
the order of amorous young ladies of the Court, but 
confessed himself unable to find a rhyme to “ stock- 
ings.” That subject, he felt, must be left to the 
author of A Doll's House. He used to “ wonder 
what there was for dinner,” like any common man, 
and when the shrewish landlady of his Southwark 
lodging dunned him for his rent he put her off with 





vague allusions to his great friends, like Digby Grant 
in Two Roses. “I have been introduced to some of 
the principal patrons and men of letters,” was his 
Elizabethan way of putting it. Further, he flirted, 
under the very nose of poor Anne Hathaway, with 
one of Elizabeth’s Maids of Honour, who called 
Anne a “belle of the back-kitchen and Venus 
of the wash-tub.” Further, he frequented the 
Tabard Inn, where Sir Walter Raleigh and Edmund 
Spenser discussed tobacco, the potato, and the 
“Faerie Queene” in the bar-parlour, while Ben 
Jonson (made up like Guy Faux) ran a play-actor 
through the body because he offered to kiss the 
barmaid. Anne Hathaway, it appears, was younger 
than her William, quite virtuous and also comely. 
Her William’s flirtation with the Maid of Honour 
drove her distraught for a time, and she would sing 
incoherent ballads like Ophelia’s, though more decent. 
Ultimately she recovered her wits when her William 
returned to Stratford to play the third act of L’ Enfant 
Prodigue. Meanwhile, Queen Elizabeth toyed with 
Leicester while he told her all about the revels out 
of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Kenilworth,” or said “ By my 
halidame!” or remarked, when called upon to judge 
in person between the claims of dancing-bears and 
the merits of Shakespeare’s plays, “ My verdict is 
for the defendant.” But the most engaging figure 
of that glorious Elizabethan age was my Lord South- 
ampton, who talked like an elementary manual of 
English literature for Civil Service candidates. Some- 
thing like this was the lordly and surprising language 
with which Southampton garnished the gift of “a 
little cheque” (Digby Grant again!) to Shakespeare : 
“T have read your ‘Venus and Adonis,’ surely one of 
the finest poems in the English language—it is so 
romantic—and your plays appear to me to open up 
a new period.” Mr. Greville, too, appears to me to 
have opened up a new period. 

Mr. Eille Norwood, the author of a three-act 
farce, The Noble Art, now to be seen at Terry’s 
Theatre, has attempted, with indifferent success, 
to raise a laugh out of what in expert hands might 
prove excellent material for the purpose—the 
phenomena of hypnotic “suggestion.” In one of 
Edmond About’s minor stories you will find the 
incident of a nephew outwitting an uncle, who is 
anxious to get him kidnapped into a private lunatic 
asylum, by persuading the keeper of the establish- 
ment that it is the uncle who is the lunatic. 
Something like this occurs in Mr. Norwood’s farce, 
wherein an uncle, who has sent for a mesmerist to 
“suggest” steady conduct to a scapegrace nephew, 
is himself, through a device of the nephew’s, mes- 
merised, and so made to conduct himself in a way the 
reverse of steady. Thus we see an elderly valetu- 
dinarian transformed by hypnotism into a prize- 
fighter. The spectacle ought to be mirth-provoking. 
But, somehow, it is not. A. B. W. 








THE SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 





REMOST among the exhibitions that interest 

me are those held by the Society of Portrait 
Painters. Speaking broadly, and in a sense which 
I dearly love to exaggerate, the life-size portrait 
may be said to be the test by which the painter 
is ultimately judged. I know that if this test 
were applied to Rubens he would fall from the 
first into the third rank. I know that if it were 
applied to Titian, Tintoretto and Veronese, they 
would suffer to a very nearly equal extent. I 
admit that the theory that all figure-painters 
can be adequately judged by what they have done 
in portraiture will not quite hold water. But 
the theory is true in the main. All that is most 
vital and most reasonable in oil-painting is the life- 
size portrait. A life-size portrait by a great master 
is what those who love painting would most like 
to possess; a life-size portrait is what would be 
pleasantest to live with, what would wear best. If 
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the life-size portrait is not the whole of art, it is 
surely the terrible and the supreme test. In all 
other forms of art, evasion, subterfuge, deception, is 
possible, but in the life-size portrait shortcomings 
at once become failings; the painter shows all he 
knows and all he doesn’t know, he reveals himself to 
us as he is, and we know him as we never knew him 
before. 

But I must not allow a few introductory lines 
to develop into an essay, and will plunge straight 
away into the heart of my subject. Mr. Mouat 
Loudon’s portrait of Miss Nora Williamson at once 
caught my eye. It was intended to catch the eye. 
The young lady stands sideways, face and body in 
profile. She is dressed in a violent green, intensi- 
fied by some scarlet flowers on the left shoulder. 
Her right arm drops by her side, and in her hand is 
a scarlet fan. The background is a faded blue, the 
hair is red. Nothing better than the treatment of 
the green; the colour has been generalised, has been 
taken in its essence ; moreover, the values have been 
observed, and so the colour is deep, rich, and 
harmonious. But the drawing of the face is small, 
and superficial. It is even paltry in drawing. 
There is neither breath nor depth, nor any cer- 
tainty of hand or of intention. I like better Mr. 
Greiffenhagen’s portrait of a lady in a grey 
cashmere dress, just showing underneath a long 
grey cloak trimmed with fur. The difficulty of 
painting a portrait entirely in a clear grey was truly 
immense. But Mr. Greiffenhagen overcame the 
difficulty; the picture holds everywhere, and the 
delicate suasive greys are never monotonous. The 
painter is careful not to interrupt his harmony by 
too vivid carnations; the face is studiously pale, and 
the delicate eyes are exquisite in grey shadows. I 
have only to wish away a certain hollowness in the 
execution. 

One of the charms of this exhibition is that 
it does not limit artists to works not previously 
exhibited. What can it matter to the picture-lover 
whether a work has or has not been exhibited before ? 
To meet again a picture that he knows and 
admires is a greater pleasure than to meet a new 
picture, even if it were as good. And I was glad to 
see again Sir John Millais’ portrait group entitled “The 
Sisters,” one of the best pictures Sir John has painted 
since he was tempted to change—to make my meaning 
quite clear, I will say to depart from—his first style. 
A painter may develop his style, but he may not 
depart from his style. I am speaking at random, 
but I do not think there is an example in art of a 
man who has painted beautiful pictures in one style, 
changing that style, and painting as well in another 
style. Pre-Raphaelitism is certainly not a method 
that I sympathise very warmly with, but it were better 
that Sir John had remained pre-Raphaelite to the end 
of the chapter. Decadence, in exact proportion to the 
change introduced into his art, is Sir John’s sad story. 
From “Sir Walter Raleigh” and “God's Acre” every 
fresh canvas marks a certain and unmistakabledecline. 
It.is like a sum on a slate, and the sum total of 
decline is represented in the two deplorable pictures 
he exhibits in the present Academy. These are cruel 
words ; but a man is judged by his best and not by his 
worst pictures, and Sir John has painted some pic- 
tures equal in beauty to the finest work ever done 
in England. The “Ophelia” and “The Eve of St. 
Agnes” are of a unique and exceeding loveliness, 
and will be admired as long as there are art-lovers 
amongst us. His late pictures, too, should serve a 
purpose. They should remind all that change of 
style means destruction of style. 

“ The Sisters " and the portrait of Mrs. Bischoffs- 
heim belong to Sir John’s middle period, about the 
time when he had decided for good and all that he 
would like to paint like Reynolds. Of the two pic- 
tures I prefer “The Sisters.” The quality of the 
painting is hard and disagreeable, but the colour is 
very charming. The portrait of Mrs. Bischoffsheim is 
thought highly of ; but it seems to me very dry and 
insipid. In the same room there is Mr. Whistler's 





“Princesse des Pays de la Porcelaine.” It is full of such 
exquisite painting as Mr. Whistler alone holds the 
secret of—the rich grey of the dress, the beauty of 
the red girdle, and the light and immaculate touch 
in the fan. But considered as a whole the picture 
does not rank high among Mr. Whistler’s work. In 
too many of Mr. Whistler's portraits the heads are 
what are least interesting in the pictures, and it was 
this picture that suggested this remark. 

I should like my readers to give their attention to 
a portrait by Mr. James Guthrie, “ Miss Spencer.” 
Mr. Guthrie, although a very young man, is full of ac- 
complishment. My fear for his future is grounded on 
the very completeness of his achievement: he seems 
to realise himself so thoroughly, to say so exactly 
what he wants to say, that I am tempted to doubt 
if his store of ideas is a very heavy one. Such 
thinking, however, is the vaguest speculation. It is 
more to the point to know that Mr. Guthrie has 
painted a very interesting and beautiful portrait. 
The manner of painting is Mr. Whistler’s—thin coats 
of paint applied one on top of the other until the 
desired result is attained. The subject of the por- 
trait is a short, stout, middle-aged woman. I think 
Miss Spencer is middle-aged, but I am by no means 
sure: Mr. Guthrie has omitted to inform me suffi- 
ciently on this point. Nor has he told me in what 
society Miss Spencer lives, or what are her daily 
habits and occupations, what is her mode of thought 
and her mental capacity. Nor has he told me to what 
rank of life she belongs; he has, it is true, made 
suggestions, and from these I gather that Miss 
Spencer is a middle-aged woman, nearer thirty than 
forty, moving in provincial society. But I am by 
no means sure I am right: Miss Spencer may be 
quite a different person. Mr. Guthrie has made no 
definite statement anywhere; and I remember his 
picture only as a pale grey-green background, with 
a face faintly indicated upon it. The features are 
short and plump, the arm is short and plump; but 
nowhere on that beautiful grey tint is there a line 
that searches and tells us who and what Miss 
Spencer is. Her nationality is even left in doubt. 
A charming decoration, where life flushes and dies 
out in the outer skin, and where the painting is 
only upon the surface of the canvas. 

But what Balaamism! I went forth to bless and I 
have cursed instead. And yet I hardly know that I 
regret having let my pen run away with me. For 
Mr. Whistler's influence, the best and wholesomest 
we have had for many a day in English art, has led 
many painters to consider portrait-painting as 
merely an arrangement of tints. Mr. Whistler him- 
self has slightly neglected the eternal interests of 
the human face, but fortunately to no such extent 
as can prevent him from ranking in the front line 
among the world’s portrait-painters. The pupils 
have, however, seized upon the weakness of the 
master, and developed it until it has become an 
infatuation and a disease. I know of no one, ex- 
cept Mr. Walter Sickert, who has come under Mr. 
Whistler's ‘influence who has not slipped into this 
mistake. 

And now having vented my hasty, spiteful, 
critical nature, let me say how much I admire 
Mr. Guthrie's beautiful picture. Rarely have I seen 
a picture more delightful in intention and more 
perfectly carried out. It would be a charming pic- 
ture to live with, and thus it answers to the practical 
and conclusive test. In his management of that 
mauve, Mr. Guthrie has achieved quite a little 
triumph. The colour is as beautiful in the light asin 
the shadow. The purple of the back is truly beauti- 
ful, and the foreground, which is a very thin grey 
passed over a dark ground, is quite delicious, and the 
placing of the signature is exactly right. Most 
artists sign their pictures in the same place. But 
the signature should take a different place in every 
picture, for in every picture there is one and only 
one right place for the signature ; and the true artist 
never fails to find the place which his work has 
chosen and has consecrated for his name. 
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. The gem of the exhibition is Mr. Orchardson’s 
portrait of his wife and son. This portrait is a 
masterpiece, and I hope to be able to speak of it 
next week. G. M. 








THE WEEK. 





READERS who, like Mr. W. H. Low, are “in- 
terested in all the problems of art, even the 
most vulgar,” should glance at The Monthly Packet. 
There fifteen lady-novelists, including Miss CoLE- 
RIDGE, Miss LYELL, and Miss YONGE, tell “ How the 
Stories Come.” Five of the fifteen state that their 
first conscious thought is of a character or charac- 
ters in situations of difficulty, suggesting a problem 
to be worked out. Four or five others begin with 
the problem which suggests the characters, some 
finding that this character or problem is itself 
suggested by a face or a chance remark, a scrap 
of poetry or proverb. Three state definitely that 
their stories are always suggested by a real place 
or scene, familiar or otherwise. In one case the 
germ is said to be a spontaneous vision, detached 
and definite, of an imaginary place or scene which 
rises in the mind unexplained, until, perhaps, years 
afterwards, the explanation is discovered. As a 
practical comment on these revelations nothing 
could be more « propos than the epilogue to “ The 
Wrecker” (Scribner), in which Mr. STEVENSON tells 
the genesis of that triumphant story. 


MANY new novels are announced this week. We 
may note “The Nobler Art” (WHITE), by Miss 
FLORENCE MARRYAT; “ Wife yet no Wife” (DRANB), 
by Mr. Jonn CoL_emMAN; “More Kin than Kind” 
(Hurst), by Miss B. Lorrus ToTTENHAM; and “ The 
Squire” (CASSELL), by Mrs. PARR. 





AMONG important works to be published shortly 
besides the three volumes of archzological and his- 
torical essays by the late PROFESSOR FREEMAN, are 
a new edition of “The Autobiography of Wolfe 
Tone” (UNWIN), edited by Mr. BARRY O'BRIEN; and 
a volume (SWAN SONNENSCHEIN) recording the ob- 
servations and experiences of Miss MARGARET 
FLETCHER and Miss Rose LE QUESNE during their 
travels last year in Hungary. 





A VERY sumptuous edition of “The Works of 
Master Francis Rabelais,” is being prepared by 
Messrs. LAWRENCE & BULLEN. It is, of course, the 
translation by URQUHART and MoTTEAUX, perhaps 
the best translation of any work into any language 
—URQUHART’S share of it, at any rate. The pub- 
lishers claim to have dealt handsomely with RABELAIS 
and Sir Tuomas. They invited a very distinguished 
French artist, M. L. CHALON, to paint a series of oil- 
colour illustrations, which have been reproduced 
by Dvusarpin. The originals are at present on 
exhibition at the Cercle Artistique in Paris, where 
they have won the admiration of critics. Prefixed 
to the translation is an essay on RABELAIS, 
specially written for this edition by M. ANa- 
TOLE DE MONTAIGLON, whose knowledge of early 
French literature is certainly unsurpassed and 
probably unequalled. The work is to be in two 
volumes, 750 numbered copies for England and 250 
for America. There willalso bea small edition of 250 
numbered copies on Japanese vellum with two addi- 
tional plates. This is hitherto the most important 
publication of this enterprising firm. In our opinion 
an édition de luxe of URQUHART’'S “ Rabelais” is a 
necessity, and no mere bait, like too many special 
publications, to catch the guinea of the collector. 





In three volumes MM. Hetzet eT Cre. publish 
“La Préparation de la Guerre de Vendée,” by Cua. 





L. Cuassin. This work contains much unedited 
matter from national, departmental, and municipal 
archives, from the archives of the French War, Navy, 
and Foreign Offices, and from important private 
collections. The author professes to have destroyed 
some legends and dissipated many prejudices, clear- 
ing the way for future historians to appreciate fully 
the great réle played by La Vendée in the drama of 
the French Revolution. 





Foo .s, children, and, we are afraid, critics, should 
never see things half-done. Extreme misapprehen- 
sion and misstatements have resulted from the 
irregular course of production and publication of MR. 
HERBERT SPENCER’S “ Principles of Ethics’’—a course 
unavoidable owing to the author's ill-health. The 
moral system he has to set forth unites sternness 
with kindness ; but in that portion of the “ Principles 
of Ethics” published hitherto, attention has been 
drawn almost wholly to the sternness: hence the 
misapprehension. Volume the first, now issued by 
Messrs. WILLIAMS & NoRGATE, contains the first 
three parts of the “ Principles,” namely, “The Data 
of Ethics”—published separately in 1879; “The 
Inductions of Ethics”; and “The Ethics of Individual 
Life.” The second volume will contain “ Justice ”— 
published separately in 1891; Part V. “ The Ethics of 
Social Life—Negative Beneficence”; and Part VL, 
“The Ethics of Social Life—Positive Beneficence.” 
Mr. SPENCER hopes to complete the writing of 
Parts V. and VI. “before ability ends: being es- 
peciaily anxious to do this because, in the absence 
of them, the divisions at present published will leave, 
in nearly all minds, a very erroneous impression re- 
specting the general tone of evolutionary ethics.” 





THE thirty-first volume, beginning the second 
half, of the “ Dictionary of National Biography” 
(SMITH, ELDER) runs from “ Kennett” to “ Lambart.” 
Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN writes of CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Mr. ASNEAS Mackay of JoHN KwNox, and CANON 
AINGER of CHARLES LAMB. 





AmonG the many political pamphlets -recently 
issued, Mr. Hector C. MACPHERSON’s sketch of the 
political career of Mr. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh : 
ANDREW ELLIOTT) deserves special mention. One 
cannot go much into detail when one has but a single 
page to devote to each year of such a public life as 
Mr. GLADSTONE's, but the outline is clear and well- 
proportioned, the historical estimate just and not 
exaggerated, and the style, though that is less im- 
portant, is distinctly above that of the average 
pamphleteer. A reprint of the speeches of Mr. 
StuarRT RENDEL, M.P., on Disestablishment in Wales 
(Oswestry : WOODALL) should also be useful. 





RvssIAN painting has attained during the last 
fifty years the same height and is notorious for the 
same features which make Russian fiction nowadays 
the object of attention and admiration throughout 
the civilised world. It is as powerful, both in its 
ideas and expression ; as true to nature and human 
nature. The names of BRULOV, IVANOV, TROPININ, 
AIVAZOVSKY, PerR6v, SHISHKIN, MESHCHERSKY, 
Baron M. P. Kiopt, FLAvitzkKy, YAKoBI, the two 
brothers MAKovskKyY, Hay, PoCKIREV, PUANISHNIKOV, 
Riépin, and many others deserve to be known as 
widely as that of BAsIL VERESTCHAGIN. The same 
thing cannot, however, be said of Russian drawing. 
Russia had only a few artists in that line, like Box- 
L&vsky the illustrator of GoGo, and TrouTévsky 
the illustrator of the fable-writer Krytév. They 
never had a LITZEN-MAYER (the German illustrator of 
Faust), or a Dor&, chiefly because this department of 
art is so very much dependent upon the position of 
the book-trade, which has never been very brilliant 
in Russia. Quite recently, however, an institution 
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has been founded in St. Petersburg which, it may 
be trusted, will remove some of the hindrances in 
the way of this department of Russian art. About 
twenty artists, among whom are LICHI, BARON 
M. P. Kiopt, and M. MixésHIn, have formed an 
“ Association of Russian Artistic Illustrators,” and 
their number is on the increase. The members will 
work in their leisure hours on drawings, for which 
the general subject will be chosen in common, but 
each of which will be executed according to the 
personal taste and ideas of the artist. The admission 
of every drawing to publication will depend upon a 
common decision of the Association, which, besides 
working for publishers, if wanted, will have a 
publication fund of their own. 





Le Prophéte in French, Lohengrin in Italian and 
French, and the Walkiire in German have been the 
most successful of recent representations at the Royal 
Italian Opera. The performance of the first work 
on Saturday last was, however, somewhat marred by 
the fact that M. JEAN DE RESZKE was evidently 
suffering from a severe cold. By reason of the same 
gentleman's indisposition, it came about one night 
during the past week that Lohengrin was sung partly 
in Italian, partly in French. M. VAN Dyck, who 
took the title rdle, not knowing the Italian version 
of the opera, had recourse to that in which he has so 
often appeared with great success in Paris. 





WAGNER in Italian is like a photograph made 
from a negative in which all the salient points have 
been painted out. Not only in the Italian version 
are the original words softened, but the music, as 
sung by the Italian, or Italianised, singers, loses 
much of its character. The Meistersinger, in the 
performances of the work hitherto given at the 
Royal Italian Opera, has been admirably sung, but 
not in the German style—not, therefore, as the com- 
poser intended it to be sung. No finer dramatic 
vocalists than MADAME MELBA, the two De RESZKEs, 
and LASSALLE can anywhere be found. But an 
opera of WAGNER’Ss, even if not quite so well sung, 
is more effective when sung by German singers with 
their German intonation. It has been reserved for 
our own time to witness the representation of an 
opera in two strange tongues, neither of them the 
original language of the work performed. 


NUMEROUS new investigations and observations 
which will command the attention of all lovers of 
natural history have recently been recorded by 
PROFESSOR CHURCH and Mr. Hupson. The former 
has discovered in the wing feathers of certain 
plantain-eaters a red pigment known as _ turacin, 
containing copper to the amount of seven per cent., 
while the latter has made a minute study of the 
manners and habits of both mammals and birds, 
bringing out some very curious facts, not the least 
of them being the delight shown when they indulge 
in what to them is music or dancing. These perform- 
ances vary very considerably: sometimes they are 
accompanied with sound and sometimes the sounds 
emitted are even melodious. As one would naturally 
suppose, this capacity is the most fully developed 
among birds. Among their many novel habits, perhaps 
that offered by the spur-winged lapwing is the most 
interesting. These birds live usually in pairs, and 
during the day and moonlight nights they pay each 
other calls, a visitor always going alone, leaving his 
mate behind. The host and hostess receive their 
guest with evident signs of pleasure, and placing 
themselves behind him all three march rapidly, utter- 
ing special notes. Coming to a standstill, the leader 
spreads out his wings and utters loud noises, while 
the other two lean forward with their beaks on the 
ground, emitting alow murmuring sound. The cere- 
mony at an end, the visitor returns, and with the 
help of his mate treats his callers in the same way. 


Ir housekee rs are in earnest in wishi g to benefit the — ‘loyed dim East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in wages. 








Tourists in France will find the informal guide- 
books published by M. H. LAURENs of special interest. 
The series by M. Lovis Barron entitled “Les 
Fleuves de France,” M. P. Bosq’s “ Versailles et les 
Trianons,” “Les Palais Nationaux,”’ by MM. TARsoT 
ET CHARLOT, “Les Monuments de Paris,” by M. A. 
DE CHAMPEAUX, and “ Les Statues de Paris,” by M. P. 
MARMOTTAN, are all abundantly and artistically 
illustrated. In fact, each volume is an album of 
celebrated monuments or picturesque views. 





PROFESSOR CARL SCHORLEMMER, who died last 
Monday, had the reputation of being one of the most 
learned chemists in Europe. He was born in Darm- 
stadt, and after studying in Giessen with WILL and 
Kopp, he came to England in 1861 to act as PROFESSOR 
(now Sir Henry) Roscoe's private assistant; but 
his researches in organic chemistry, which have since 
become classical, soon raised him from this modest 
position to that of lecturer, and eventually (in 1874) 
to that of Professor in the Owens College. He was 
elected to the Royal Society in 1871 for his work on 
the paraffins. During the latter years of his life 
he devoted himself chiefly to the monumental 
and unique “Treatise on Chemistry,” of which 
he and his former colleague, Sin HENRY ROSCOB, are 
joint authors. At the time of his death he was 
engaged on the concluding parts of this treatise, and 
on a new historical work which led him to make 
several discoveries of considerable importance with 
relation to the labours of the early chemists. It is 
to be hoped that it will be found possible to publish 
the MS. without delay. PROFESSOR SCHORLEMMER 
had a phenomenally wide and accurate knowledge 
of scientific literature, which was at the service of 
all who wished to make use of it. He was an admir- 
able teacher, and a man of the most kindly and 
genial nature, 





AMONG the other deaths announced since our last 
issue are those of the MARQUIS OF DROGHEDA; the 
EARL OF HAREWOOD; SiR HARRY ATKINSON, ex- 
Premier of New Zealand, and President of its Legisla- 
tivel\Council; the Hon. JoHn Rosson, Premier of British 
Columbia ; Str WILLIAM AITKEN, M.D., Professor of 
Pathology. at the Army Medical School at Netley ; 
Mr. J. W. Drew, a Southampton Liberal and 
local magnate; ADMIRAL MovucHez, Director of 
the Paris Observatory and a leading promoter of the 
International Photographic Chart of the Heavens 
now in preparation; Mr. E. L. SHELDON, editor of 
some useful handbooks, an authority on American 
finance, and the husband of Mrs. FRENCH-SHELDON, 
the African traveller; Mr. J. Murr Woop, an 
authority on old Scottish music; PROFESSOR ALBERT 
Wo.trr, whose sculptures adorn Berlin; and Miss 
SopHia CRACROFT, niece of LADY FRANKLIN, and 
whose name is familiar in connection with the Arctic 
expeditions between 1848 and 1860. 








PRINCE BISMARCK INTERVIEWED. 


RINCE BISMARCK, going to Vienna in order to 
assist at the wedding of his eldest son, and return- 
ing from the Austrian capital by Munich, has achieved 
a triumphal procession. Far be it from us to minimise 
or to detract from the patriotic manifestations with 
which he was received at his passage through Berlin 
and Dresden, and during his stay at Vienna and 
Munich the enthusiasm which surrounded him was 
undoubtedly genuine. Moreover, it was but natural 
that he should be deeply touched and gratified by 
such homage, and if he had confined himself to 
answering the high-flown speeches of the deputations 
which welcomed him by the expression of his thanks 
and by retrospective observations on the great ser- 
vices which he has rendered to the cause of German 
unity and the hope that Germany will defend what 
she has gained against any foe, no one could have 
found fault with him. 
But this he has not done. Whilst on his passage 
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through Berlin he declined to speak, saying that his 
part was silence; he has at Vienna, on receiving a 
reporter of the Neue Freie Presse, ostensibly for 
the purpose of handing him an address of thanks for 
the reception, launched into a criticism of the present 
German policy so bitter and so offensive that if 
anyone under his sway had ventured on a like 
attack, such a foolhardy man would certainly have 
been prosecuted for treason. At the close of this 
interview the ex-Chancellor claimed his right of 
criticising the state of German affairs as an old 
politician. That right no one formally contests, 
but everything depends upon the way it is exercised. 
Prince Bismarck does not appear at the two places 
where he is not only entitled but bound to criticise 
the German policy if he finds fault with it, the 
Reichstag and the Prussian House of Lords, both of 


) which he is a member. He does not do so, fecause, 


as he told the reporter, he would be obliged “to 
attack the Government @ visiére ouverte, so to say, as 
leader of the Opposition,” which would be painful 
to him on account of his personal relations. Possi- 
bly so; but if such is the case he ought to abstain 
from all public criticism, whilst it is generally known 
that he inspires the hostile attacks on the present 
Government in his organs (Hamburger Nachrichten, 
Allgemeine Zeitung, Westdeutsche Zeitung). He has, 
indeed, disclaimed in the interview the responsibility 
for everything contained in these journals, and this 
may be literally exact ; but at the same time he has 
admitted that “from time to time I receive a gentle- 
man from Hamburg, who talks politics with me, that’s 
all,” which is tantamount to saying that he gives 
the keynote to the Opposition press, a fact which is 
rendered undeniable by the invariable accord of 
the attacks of these papers with the occasional 
utterances of the ex-Chancellor. But the present 
interview goes much farther. Never in Germany has 
the chief of an Opposition dared to attack the Home 
Government at a sojourn in a foreign capital and 
in a foreign paper so unscrupulously and malignantly 
as Prince Bismarck has thought it is compatible with 
his boasted patriotism. 

Moreover, this criticism is as unjust as it is inconsis- 
tent. It touches principally two points—the treaties 
of commerce lately concluded and the relations of 
Germany with Russia. The former, which from the 
beginning he has stigmatised as atribute to foreigners, 
he condemns anew because they damage the German 
landed interests. This is not astonishing, the 
Prince being himself a thorough agrarian—i.e., de- 
manding that the great landed proprietors shall be 
protected by duties at the expense of the consumers ; 
he only forgets that as a former Free Trader he 
concluded in 1868 a treaty of commerce with Austria 
suppressing nearly all duties on articles of food. It 
is precisely his conversion to Protectionism which 
rendered it so difficult to arrive at a satisfactory 
result in negotiating the late treaties. But this 
Bismarck will not admit; he has found another 
cause, “the weakness and insufficiency of our 
negotiators,” and thinks it quite natural that 
Austria has taken advantage of this circumstance, 
as he would have done equally in such a 
case. This weakness and insufficiency is “ the 
result of the fact, that with us men have stepped 
into the foreground whom I formerly kept in the 
dark, simply because everything was to be changed 
and turned over.” We leave it to the reader to 
comment on a patriotism which does not shrink from 
reviling the agents of his Sovereign in this way and 
telling foreign statesmen that they were quite right 
to profit by the stupidity of the former. And pray 
who are those incapable men who have stepped into 
the foreground? We know of no important change, 
except that Count Herbert Bismarck was replaced 
by Baron Marschall—that is, a notoriously incapable 
man, who bungled every affair he took in his hands, 
has been supplanted by a politician who, if not of 
first-rate capacity, has at all events hitherto very 
creditably administered the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. The whole argument is simply destined to 





give vent to the ex-Chancellor’s rancour against his 
successors. 

He still considers treaties of commerce from the 
point of view of a horsedealer, who contrives to cheat 
the buyer as much as possible, while in fact such 
treaties are designed to facilitate reciprocal import 
and export and to find a compromise between the 
interests of the consumers and the producers. 

The blame cast upon the policy of Germany 
towards Russia is no better founded. 

The Prince maintains that the relations of the two 
countries have suffered because the present German 
Government has no longer the influence on the Czar 
which he himself exercised because the latter had 
confidence in him. “The wire is broken which con- 
nected us with Russia; whether it will be possible 
to mend it I cannot say: if once a wrong way is 
taken, the situation is difficult.” This error is to 
be proved by two facts. “When concluding the 
alliance with Austria,” says the Prince, “my idea 
was precisely not to lose the connection with 
Russia in order to be able to support Austria’s 
policy; the possibility of influencing the Russian 
policy was in the very interest of Austria, 
which wants peace and has had quite enough of 
Bosnians.” Now this is certainly a strange asser- 
tion ; the Treaty of Alliance with Austria of 1878, 
which was published in February, 1888, provided 
for German assistance in case of a Russian attack 
upon Austria. Hence it was that William I. at 
Baden strenuously refused to sanction it, fearing 
that even this defensive alliance would estrange 
Russia. He only yielded when Bismarck threatened 
resignation. Even nearly ten years afterwards, in 
his great speech of February 6, 1888, the Chancellor 
said, “ We have tried to regain the good old relation 
with Russia, but we are running after no one” 
(laufen Niemand nach). This we think is a sufficient 
answer to the present statement. Certainly the ex- 
Chancellor has shown much complaisance to Russia 
from the Berlin Congress down to his defence of the 
kidnapping of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, which he 
pretended to be aguarantee of peace, but what hashe 
obtained by it? Nothing at all; the Russians have 
accepted his services without thanks, and pursued 
a policy hostile to Germany and threatening Euro- 
pean peace. The Prince maintains that the Czarhad the 
fullest confidence in him and told him so in the last 
interview, before his resignation, but asked whether 
he was sure to remain in office: to which he had 
replied, “‘Certainly, your Majesty, I shall remain 
Minister for life,’ for I had no idea that a change was 
imminent, whilst the Czar, as his question shows, 
may have already been informed of the impending 
event.” This statement is altogether unlikely, as 
nearly three months after this interview the Em- 
peror, William II., on New Year’s Day, 1890, con- 
gratulated the Chancellor and expressed the hope of 
enjoying his assistance for many years, and it was 
mainly their difference on internal questions which 
led to the rupture in March. The whole story is 
merely intended to exhibit the ex-Chancellor as the 
only German statesman in whom the Czar trusted, and 
to vilify his successor, who can boast of no such confi- 
dence ; yet the Prince should recollect that the same 
Czar, two years before, in 1887, believed some 
despatches, most hostile to Russia, to have emanated 
from Bismarck, who had to prove that they were 
forged documents. 

The second fault imputed to the present Govern- 
ment, that of estranging Russia by favouring the 
Poles, is still more unfounded. Bismarck’s hatred 
against them is only too well known, but does he 
think that our relations with Russia were improved 
when he expelled from Prussia without any cause 
thousands of Poles who for years had been peaceful 
residents, and when Russia retorted by similar meas- 
ures against the Germans residing in her Polish 
provinces ? 

The whole of this part of this interview can only 
serve to embitter the present relations of Germany 
with Russia, simply because Prince Bismarck wants 
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to make believe that this is the consequence of his 
forced resignation ; nor was it wise to speak of a war 
with France as probably inevitable, “ because only 
the man had to be found who could make the water 
effervesce by pouring the powder into it.” In the 
above-mentioned speech of February 6th, 1888, he 
spoke differently, and highly deprecated war with 
France. 

The result is, that by this interview Bismarck 
has done a bad service to his reputation and a worse 
one to his country. At Munich he said, “Formerly 
my whole effort was directed to strengthening the 
monarchical feeling. I was spoiled and covered with 
thanks by the Courts and the official world, whilst 
the people wanted to stone me. To-day it is the 
people who are feasting me, whilst the higher circles 
anxiously keep aloof. I think that is what is called 
the irony of fate.” Possibly so; but at all events he 
cannot be astonished if, after such interviews, the 
Sovereigns keep aloof from so compromising a man. 


HEINRICH GEFFCKEN. 








“VOTE FOR JOURDAINE.” 





F I hate General Elections, it is on purely per- 
sonal grounds. The truth is, these seasons, which 
are so like one another, remind me of the General 
Election of 18—, when my friend Harry Jourdaine 
stood for South Blagdon. 

I have no need to be reminded of that time. I 
never forget it. You say you have heard something 
of the story. The details were in everyone’s mouth 
at the time; but the truth and the reason why of it 
all was only known to two or three. You heard 
that Jourdaine jilted one woman to marry another. 
That is but one of the lies which got about. 

Jourdaine, poor fellow, was in the unfortunate 
position of having two women in love with him at 
once. He was good-looking enough, and a good- 
hearted fellow, too, and deserved the friendship of 
his friends. The eyes that he loved were soft and 
blue, and belonged to a pale white rosebud of a 
girl with the gold hair that poets write about. Her 
eyes and her hair and her sweet, pure face !—how 
much I have heard of them from Jourdaine! He 
worshipped the ground that she stood on, in the old- 
fashioned proper way, and she told him that she 
loved him. They were romantic lovers, and would 
sit hand in hand while he read her the fashionable 
poetry of that day—Tennyson; doubtless it was all 
delightful, but I must say that the blue-eyed angel 
rather fell in my opinion when Jourdaine told me 
that poor, weak, loving Elaine was her favourite 
character. Harry was rejoiced, and called her 
Elaine ever after. I could only recall two lines out 
of the whole Idyll, and they without the context 
were strangely ominous: 


“She might have made this and that other world 
Another world for the sick man, but now!” 


I shrugged my shoulders, and called her Elaine too. 

The weather was too bright to last and the storm 
came. Elaine's father returned from India and the 
engagement was off. He had nothing against Jour- 
daine: personally he was delighted with the young 
man, and would gladly welcome him into his family ; 
but there was a grave objection, an insupérable 
difficulty. Jourdaine himself had never heard more 
than faint rumours of his family history, but his 
future father-in-law had rummaged it all out from 
a member of the family settled in Caleutta. What 
he said was conclusive and terribly unpleasant. The 
details do not matter; but the long and short of it 
was, that if Harry died in his own bed a sane man 
he might thank his stars, and not heredity, which 
would take him to a very different place. 

Elaine's father did not forbid the match, for she 
had pledged her word; he simply told his daughter 
the circumstances and gave her her choice; it was 
natural that he should advise her to draw back. He 





dwelt on the coming generation, and Elaine was un- 
moved. Who cares for unborn children? He men- 
tioned also another contingency ; being Irish, he told 
his daughter to expect to wake any morning and 
find her throat cut! Elaine’s heart stood still, a 
look of horror came into her lovely eyes; it was 
then, I am sure, that she formed the resolution to 
which she clung with all the obstinacy of her charac- 
ter—never again to speak to her lover. 

She wrote to poor Harry giving him up, a little 
letter unequalled for its tenderness, declaring that 
she would not see him again. Jourdaine did not 
press it; no one could blame the girl for her conduct, 
it was perfectly wise. He sent her back her presents 
and her letters, and was left with his own sore heart 
in the lovely house he had furnished for her. He 
could not go off to the Rockies and join the heroes 
of fiction in their hunt for big game; his work as a 
barrister kept him at home, and was so considerable 
that he had hardly any leisure in the day to think of 
his trouble. Work, of course, was the best thing for 
him ; and because he found his evenings so unendur- 
able in the house to which she would never come, I 
made him pack up his traps and come and share my 
luck. We muddled together for ten or eleven 
months, and by the end of that time Jourdaine was 
married ; he married the other pair of eyes that I 
had jealously marked lighten at his approach. She 
was a friend of mine, one Elsie Duncan; and when 
poor Harry came to me I naturally took him to see 
Elsie, because I knew what a comforter she could 
be. 

I did not see what was coming, but when at last 
my eyes were opened I felt I must give Elsie one 
word of warning. This girl was no blue-eyed angel, 
but, though her best friends only called her “ nice- 
looking,” she was worth in my eyes a hundred Elaines 
—far too good and sweet to sacrifice herself for a 
man who did not care one hang about her. 

I was not feeling quite myself on the day that I 
called, and I think I frightened Elsie ; but when I had 
done she caught hold of my hand with her two 
little hands, and thanked me for the pain I had given 
myself in speaking. She said whether he loved her 
or not her only chance of happiness was by Harry’s 
side. “ He does not love me now, but he may learn 
to in time.” Fancy having to learn to love Elsie! 
The idea was ridiculous ! 

They married in the autumn and came home so 
bright and cheerful from their wedding journey that 
I began to feel ashamed of my forebodings. “It will 
all come right some day,” Elsie had said, and perhaps 
she knew best. They went on well enough for five 
or six weeks; then a change came. Jourdaine met 
his white rose in the street and she cut him; she 
probably did not see him, or wished to drop the 
acquaintance, but he was certain she was vexed 
because he had married Elsie. The trouble of 
a year ago swept back, and he was engulfed in 
a sea of despair. Elsie thought of a remedy. The 
General Election was coming on. They were rich 
people; Jourdaine was aclever man; he should stand 
for South Blagdon. Probably in political life he 
would find new interests, engrossing occupations 
which would put this trouble out of his fevered 
mind. I did not thoroughly agree with her prog- 
nostications. I knew Jourdaine better than she did, 
and I feared the excitement; however, as it turned 
out, our opinions had nothing to do with it, for at 
the faintest whisper of the idea he became 
enthusiastic. There was a good chance of his 
election, and for the time being husband and wife 
were quite absorbed in furthering it. I do not 
know which made me feel the most sad—the eager, 
excited look on Jourdaine’s face or the tragic 
hope of Elsie’s; she had pinned her all on this 
throw—it was to mean happiness or despair, and, 
looking at the wife, it was little wonder that we few 
who knew their history felt that nothing that we 
could do would be too much if it ensured his 
election. 

The time came; the whole town was in a ferment ; 
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wild excitement was the order of the day. Jourdaine, 
thoroughly enjoying himself, drove about with Elsie, 
who was looking radiant, at his side. Presently she 
went home and I took her place. The poll was 
closed, the votes counted, the numbers announced. 
Jourdaine headed the list with a majority of four 
hundred. There were shouts from the crowd, 
congratulations from us all. Harry came forward 
and made a capital speech; he was calm and 
moderate. I drove with him nearly to his own door, 
but (fool that I was) asked him to put me down at 
my own place, making arrears of work my excuse 
for not being present at his meeting with his wife. 
I thought they would be happier without me. At 
half-past twelve they called me—would I come 
quickly, quickly ? the messenger was speechless from 
haste. Harry—my poor friend, my dear boy—it had 
come upon him—this terrible curse—and I must go 
and take him to safety. I put the necessary 
arrangements in trainon my way. I found Jour- 
daine in his study, surrounded by servants. We 
had a good two hours before technicalities made it 
possible to remove him, and all that time Elsie never 
came nearus. At first I was thankful not to find 
her there ; for her poor husband was in a most pain- 
ful state, and it would have been agony to her to 
hear his repeated wailing for “ Elaine, his angel.” I 
was glad indeed that she kept away, but it was very 
unlike her to do so. 

Presently, when the carriage had driven away, I 
told one of the servants to take me to her mistress. 
The sobbing woman, giving vent to uncontrolled emo- 
tion, opened the drawing-room door. Surely Elsie had 
not been here all this time, so near and yet so quiet. 

A telegram announcing the result of the poll lay 
upon the table; a bow of ribbon in Jourdaine’s 
colours was on the floor ; the flowers were upset, the 
furniture of the pretty room all disarranged. The 
disorder bore traces of poor Jourdaine. I stooped 
to pick up Elsie’s gay bow, and saw the terrible work 
of his hands. There upon the sofa lay my love, the 
best woman in the world, battered, beaten, crushed 
to death by the man to whom she had given her 
sweet youth and her true heart. 

Presently they told me how it was. After Harry 
had put me down he met Elaine driving by the side 
of his defeated rival, wearing his colours. He had 
raised his hat, but Elaine had turned away her head, 
refusing to recognise the hero of the hour. It was 
only a trifling incident, but it threw that excited 
brain off its balance. Jourdaine reached home in 
delirium. His wife was waiting for him at the door. 
He caught her in his arms, carried her into the 
drawing-room, kissing her and crying, “ My darling, 
my Elaine”; and then, after the first frenzy of his 
passion had subsided, he realised that the eyes upon 
which he was pouring kisses were those of his wife, 
and with a terrible cry he threw her from him, 
and wrought the wreck I found. 

So the Unionist candidate got into Parliament 
after all, and Elaine married him. I am watching 
her. But if trouble comes I believe she is too cold- 
blooded to feel. 

In a certain room in my house, which few people 
care to enter, there has lain for many years the 
remains of the woman for whose love I would have 
given my all. She lies there year after year waiting 
for death, mutilated, disfigured, unable to speak or 
move, paralysed by the injury to the brain, only able 
to see. The eyes are all that remain of Elsie, and 
they watch for ever, but not for me. On her good 
days she is propped up, on her bad she lies flat; but 
she is always turned towards the door, so that she 
can constantly watch it, as indeed she does, longing, 
expecting, poor soul, to see her Harry comein. She 
never will. I have often told her so, but she cannot 
remember for long together, and the poor brain 
reverts to its first idea. 

“It will all come right in time,” she used to say; 
and I make no doubt that somewhere beyond the 
limit of time lives such as Elsie’s find compensation. 

E. BRADLEY Fox. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





END OF THE ULSTER QUESTION. 


Srr,—The two great Irish demonstrations of the Tory party 
have been held under the most favourable conditions. The 
persons attending are altogether of the respectable and influential 
classes. The arrangements were made with a completeness of 
detail which is seldom accomplished outside the region of 
American polities. And now that all is over people will ask, 
What change do these demonstrations make in the estimate of 
the need of Home Rule and its expediency ? 

If one may judge from the state of opinion here in [reland, 
no change of any kind has taken place. Just now Nationalist 
meetings assemble daily in every part of the country, and no 
one seems to think it necessary to reply to any of the declara- 
tions made in Dublin or Belfast. No one notices them, except 
to point an argument as to the danger of division. Everything 
said at Belfast was universally known more than one year ago. 
The overwhelming majority of Irishmen are still agreed in 
making a claim which has been set forth in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment by the chosen representatives of the country—namely, that 
an Irish Parliament shall make the laws for Ireland, and that an 
Irish Ministry shall see these laws duly obeyed. 

Most of the speakers at those meetings candidly treated both 
demonstrations as an electioneering movement to help Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, and to thwart and embarrass Mr. 
Gladstone. They were equally candid on a more important 
matter. They have proclaimed a great policy of bluff. The 
are not afraid of anything, and they don’t pretend to be afrai 
But they intend that other people shall take them seriously into 
account. Their political views are avowed in an anomalous way. 
Mr. Gladstone may have a majority which will enable him to 
crown his career by restoring its native parliament to Ireland. 
The Lords as well as the Commons may possibly read the Bill a 
third time. The Queen may give her assent. The Act may be 
printed in the Statute Book. But all is not then over. The 
ultra-loyalists of Dublin and Belfast say there is an authority 
supreme above all the estates of the realm. And that is this 
highly respectable body of gentlemen themselves. They will 
send no representatives to an Irish Parliament. They will pay 
no taxes, They will yield tono mere Irish policeman, requesting 
them to “ Move on, please.” They will offer passive resistance. 
They did not say whether other people might not vote for repre- 
sentatives and make a parliament complete without consulting 
them. Nor did they tell us whether they would cease to use cigars 
and wine if the duty were levied at an Irish port. They have not yet 
resolved to close a!l the distilleries and breweries. They have 
not yet renounced the profit of any little sum in the Funds or 

ublie companies from which income-tax might be deducted 

fore payment is tendered. Unfortunately, those who im 

taxes nowadays find such easy ways of recovering them that the 
obstinate man is quite helpless in their hands. But the new 
policy is passive resistance, and that is generally met by passing 
it by, for, of course, these gentlemen eschew the incendiary 
suggestions of Lord Salisbury; they have too much to lose in 
dignity and influence to make any threat of violence. No one 
would charge them with any approach to it; and if any impetu- 
ous spirit were to make among them an evil suggestion, he would 
be immediately exorcised by calling up the memory of those 
naughty people against whom Mr. Balfour has been directing his 
battering-ram and the Royal Constabulary, with occasional help 
from the military. 

Here is a body of highly respectable persons crying aloud 
not because they have been hurt, but because they have been 
taught to believe that they may possibly be hurt. The thing is 
unworthy of the goodness and excellence of the men who have 
been led into these demonstrations on behalf of their party on 
the eve of a General Election. It is a petulant policy. The 
outery is no more than the usual refuge of naughty childhood. 

On one subject there was a significant silence. There was 
not a word spoken, even in Belfast, in favour of Coercion. It 
would have been inconvenient to suggest the fact that the alter- 
native of Home Rule is perpetual coercion, a cowardly policy, 
executed by removable magistrates and a highly-paid army of 

licemen. The Coercion policy has had two meetings to up- 
fold it. The cause of Home Rule can on a week’s notice receive 
the support of two-and-thirty meetings—one for each county in 
Soheak-—as largely attended, and quite as well qualified to s 
on behalf of the people of Ireland. Which of these two policies 
is likely to have the approval of Englishmen born and nurtured 
in the healthy atmosphere of freedom ? 

One definite end has been accomplished by these demonstra- 
tions. There is no longer an Ulster question. When Lord 
Randolph Churchill, the Duke of Devonshire, and Mr. Chamberlain 
successively left England for Belfast, in their burning zeal for 
religion, to awake the fears of northern Protestants, the subject 
of their anxiety was, What could be done for the northern 

rovince ? One of Mr. Chamberlain’s many prescriptions was to 

ave its own little parliament for Ulster. But the assembly at 
Belfast, supported by the meeting in Dublin, has repudiated an 
separate treatment for one province. That is an outcome wort 
all the money expended on both demonstrations. The Protestants 
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of Ireland are agreed that they will not be separated. No voice 
is now raised on the other side. By a unanimous vote they have 
abolished the Ulster question. 

The religious question, at which the missionaries from 
England whom I have named always directed their zealous 
efforts, remains. Those two assemblies have declared their 
abhorrence of any hierarchy or body of clergy directing the 
voters, or dictating to the representatives of the people. On that 
point I am most cordially with them. No Protestant could 
more strongly resent than I do any effort of the Roman Catholic 
clergy to monopolise the control of public affairs in this country. 
The only matter on which I differ from the Tory is one of pro- 
cedure. Shall Dublin Castle, with its evil records, be maintained, 
where he that brings most votes has always been able to win the 
conscientious support of the Government of the day? Or shall 
our Roman Catholic countrymen be permitted to maintain the 
bold front which a well-organised party among them in increas- 
ing numbers shows to-day against unreasonable pretensions, and 
to accomplish their freedom from clerical dictation as has been 
done by the people of every Roman Catholic country of Europe? 
The deadliest blow which Englishmen could aim at civil liberty 
would be to interpose a veto against the Irish people struggling 
for self-government, and in their struggle showing more clearly 
than they have done since the days of Grattan how well they 
understand the priceless boon at which they grasp.—Truly yours, 

Geo. McCurcHaM, 
Rector of Kenmare. 


A CRY FROM CROMWELL’S COUNTRY. 


Srr,—We, the undersigned labourers and mechanics of 
Byfield, South Northamptonshire, should be glad of contributions 
to our Liberal Club. All the influence and the money in this 
village is with the Tories, but if from Liberals in all parts of 
the country we could get a little help we could make our club 
better than it is, and show that, with a fair start, agricultural 
labourers can manage a club for themselves, and be independent 
of the pampering and petting which Tories seem to think please 
working men. 

It was in and about this part of England—we are close to 
Edgehill and Naseby—that those of our forefathers who served, 
fought, conquered, and died with Cromwell’s Ironsides opened 
up the way in which Liberals now walk. If from all parts of 
England help is given to us as readily as our forefathers risked 
their lives for freedom more than two hundred years ago, we shall 
be able to have a Liberal Club worthy of a village in that part of 
our country where Cromwell obtained his glorious and liberty- 
making victories. We also claim as our ancestors many of those 
who manned the Mayflower; and within easy walking distance 
of Byfield is Sulgrave, the seat of those Washingtons who gave 
a new-born nation its greatest general and first president. In 
another direction we are but afew miles from Stratford-on-Avon, 
rich in brilliant memories of Shakespeare. 

So that any ladies or gentlemen who wish to combine the 

leasures of a holiday in one of England’s most historic, and not 
its least lovely, districts with voluntary service to the Liberal 
varty ata time when, by strenuous effort, we can restore a seat 
eld for forty years by the Tories to the Liberal party, will do 
well to come, stay, and work among us during the next few 
weeks. 

Contributions can be forwarded to, and all communications 
will be attended to by, our hon. secretary, Mr. William 
Gascoigne, Liberal Club, Byfield, R. 8. O., Northants —We are 
yours obediently, 

James Dopp. 
WILLIAM GASCOIGNE. 
Henry Butt. 
WALTER DovuGLas. 


FRED JELLY. 
RIcHARD Eytes. 
CHARLES MaRLow. 








FROM EDGEHILL TO COMPTON WYNYATES. 





W E drove along the lonely ridge 

Last night, towards the edge of dark. 
A single star in tranquil skies 

Shone white above the dreaming park ; 


And over all the shadowy plain 
Of empty fields and fading trees 
The darkness slowly crept and filled 
The dewy hollows of the leas, 


From the pale gold of dying elms 
And auburn of the beeches drew 

The radiant tints, and gently hid 
The unknown woods of misty blue. 


Then, as we journeyed in the dusk, 
And heard the wild owls hoot and ery 
From moss-grown barns and haggard trees, 
Our talk was all of things gone by; 





Until we almost seemed to see 
Lord Essex lead his troops again, 
And hear the thund’ring crash and thud 
Of Rupert’s horsemen on the plain. 
C. FELLOWES. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, July 1st, 1892. 

TINHE evolution of the election address from the 

formal appeal for support to the voluminous 
State paper, from a mere request for vote and 
interest to a Midlothian manifesto, is a subject that 
might well engage the attention of that, as yet, 
undiscovered student of science, the politicologist. 
It is of the more interest to consider it just now, 
for the storm of these addresses, 


“Such as, of late, o’er pale Britannia passed” 


—with all apologies to the shade of Joseph Addison— 
will soon be passing away, leaving only fragments of 
torn and sullied placards, waving piteously on the 
walls or littering the roadside and the gutter. And 
yet, important as is the part that these addresses play 
in the economy of modern political warfare, even 
the industrious Mr. Grego, in his “ History of Par- 
liamentary Elections and Electioneering ’’—written 
as it is more from the point of view of the accom- 
plished student of caricature than that of the ardent 
politician—has not considered it worth his while to 
give a solitary paragraph to this special phase of his 
theme. 


It is, therefore, of the election address as an 
evolved entity in our partisan encounters that I 
sing; but, like that of many another striking theme, 
its origin is lost in the mists of the politically 
prehistoric era. For all practical purposes, it may 
be considered to date from the period when Queen 
Anne was not dead, and when, in fact, our present 
party system was, amid much doubt and stress, being 
brought into existence. The earliest shape it took 
was of such: formal cut as this, which appeared in 
the Daily Courant of April 29, 1708, when what may 
be called the Marlborough system of governing the 
country by a combination of parties was visibly 
crumbling, and in the Parliament then about to be 
elected was to break down :— 


“ Advertisement, 
** London, April 29. 

“«These are to give Notice to the Free-holders of the County of 
Middlesex, that the Election for Knights of the Shire for the said 
County is appointed to be at Brentford, on Monday the i0th of May 
next; Where their Appearance is humbly desir’d by Sir John Wols- 
tenholme, Baronet, and Scorie Barker, Esq.; Candidates for the said 
Election.” 


Here, it will be observed, is no mentionof principles, 
though the implied recognition of the power of the 
electors—for to whom else, save, perhaps, to one of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers or some powerful peer, would 
Sir John Wolstenholme and the forgotten Scorie 
Barker have presented their humble desire ?—is sig- 
nificant. But theconstituencies evidently soon began 
to require something more definite. There was 
another general election in August, 1710, after Anne 
had dismissed her Whig Ministers and placed Harley 
and St. John in power; and, although there do not yet 
appear to have been any direct addresses of the 
present type, there were more precise appeals to the 
electorate, but couched in the third person and not 
signed by the candidates. Sir Richard Onslow and 
Sir William Scawen, for instance, were vouched for 
by advertisement to the freeholders of Surrey as 
“Persons of known Loyalty, visible Estates, and 
zealous for the Service of their Country;” while 
for the rival candidates, Sir Francis Vincent and 
Heneage Finch, it was claimed that they were 
“Gentlemen of firm Loyalty to her Majesty, well 
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affected to the Government both in Church and 
State, and to the Protestant Succession in the illus- 
trious House of Hanover.” 





On the face of them, these declarations are vague ; 
and yet the emphasis laid upon the “ visible Estates” 
in the one case, and upon the Hanoverian succcession 
in the other, indicates even now the line of demarca- 
tion between Tory and Whig. But, as time went on, 
an increase of definiteness is to be noted. The next 
dissolution was that of August, 1713; and, although 
the original type of address survived, the signs of 
the new spirit were observable in the declaration 
of John Morley Trevor and James Butler, the can- 
didates for Sussex, that they were 


“Men zealously affected to the present Constitution both in Church 
and State, the Queen and Protestant Succession in the Illustrious 
House of Hanover, and for the Encouragement of the Woollen 
Manufactures and all Trades Advantageous to Great Britain.” 


The especial mention of wool, by the way, is a 
reminder that the history of the woollen industry as 
a factor in the political, as apart from the industrial, 
history of England has yet to be written. 





This combination of trade, loyalty, and religion 
is to be observed likewise in the appeals of the rival 
candidates for the City of London, not only in 1713, 
but in 1715, when the first George called his earliest 
Parliament—that last of the Triennial Parliaments 
which calmly lengthened its own life in order to 
become the first of the Septennial series now not 
improbably drawing to an end. By 1722, owing 
largely to this manceuvre of doubtful political 
morality but excellent practical result, there was 
little left of acute partisanship for settlement at the 
polls; and the addresses at the general election 
were relatively few and insignificant, there being 
small declaration of principle but some such ad- 
vertised denial as that of Sir Nicholas Carew, the 
Tory candidate for Surrey, that he had drunk 
“Damnation to all Dissenters at a meeting of the 
Freeholders at Dorking.” There was not much more 
at George the Second’s earliest general election in 
1727, candidates simply asking for vote and interest 
and renewal of confidence; but the day was rapidly 
approaching for greater clearness; and the next dis- 
solution—that of the spring of 1734—produced the 
earliest election address of the modern type I have 
been able to trace. The parent of such a mighty 
progeny assuredly deserves quotation in full, and 
it is taken from its original resting-place, the Daily 
Journal, of April 10th, 1734 :— 

“* Borough of Southwark, April 8, 
“ To the Worthy Electors. 

“ Gentlemen, 

*‘It is with the Advice and hearty Approbation of a great Num- 
ber of the Electors, that I have the Honour to offer my Service to 
represent you in the ensuing Parliament. 

“An unshaken Zeal for his most Excellent Majesty King 
GEORGE, and his illustrious Family, a just and unalterable concern 
for the Religious and Civil Rights and Liberties of my Fellow-Sub- 
jects, shall be the only Motives of my Conduct; And if I have the 
Happiness to be chosen your Member, it shall be my constant En- 
deavour to promote the Trade, Navigation, and Prosperity of this 
Great Borough with all imaginable Diligence and Fidelity. 

‘**T therefore intreat the Favour of your Votes and Interest. And 
am, Gentlemen, 

“ Your most Faithful and 
** Obedient humble Servant, 
‘‘Grorce Heatucore,” 





Heathcote, it is pleasant to record, was returned, 
as was also Robert Willimott for the City of London 
upon a curiously similar “ platform,” the latter in 
his address promising to “studiously endeavour the 
Preservation of our most happy Constitution in 
Church and State, and of all our invaluable Religious 
and Civil Rights and Liberties, and to promote the 
Ease, Welfare, and Extension of the Trade and 
Navigation of this great CITY”; but both vanished 
from political sight at the general election of 1741, 





when, though party spirit ran to mountain height, 
the addresses, steadily gaining in numbers, were 
singularly colourless, the one possessing most politi- 
cal character, indeed, emanating from a gentleman 
who did not go to the poll. A meeting of Herts 
freeholders had invited Thomas Floyer, of Pelham 
Hall, to contest the county, they considering him “a 
Gentleman zealously affected to his Majesty King 
George, and a strenuous Asserter of the Rights and 
Properties of the Poor, against the arbitrary Oppres- 
sions and Insults of the Rich.” Floyer declined to 
stand, on the-ground that he had been asked 
too late ; but he added, “I have ever been an Enemy 
to all Oppression and arbitrary Power, and have 
taken a peculiar satisfaction in vindicating, as far as 
I have been able, the Rights and Properties of any 
Person I thought injured,and in promoting Humanity 
to all Mankind.” Canning’s “ Friend of Humanity” 
was thus anticipated by more than fifty years; and 
1741 is the date of the first discoverable democratic 
address. 





The early process of evolution has thus been 
sufficiently indicated ; and it would be |interesting 
to know whether any of the specimens which have 
here been quoted from newspaper-advertisements, 
continue to exist in hand-bill or placard form. 
Buried in the ample grave of the Newcastle Corre- 
spondence, which fills some three hundred interesting 
but unexplored volumes in the Manuscript Depart- 
ment of the British Museum, and there preserved by 
apparent accident, is the earliest original I have 
seen, this being of the date of 1761. Though far 
from a thrilling document, this handbill has a history, 
and runs thus :— 

“To the Gentlemen, Clergy, and Freeholders of the County of South- 
ampton. 

“The Time of the Quis E.Lection now drawing near, 
and having had the Honour of representing You many Years, call 
upon me to sollicit the Continuance of your Favour to 

“ Your most obliged, and ever humbly devoted Servant, 
“A. THIsTLeETHWAYTE. 

“A long and obstinate Illness has render’d impossible, and there- 
fore I humbly hope will plead my Excuse, for not having paid my 
Respects in Person.” 





Thistlethwayte’s “many years,” it may beobserved, 
were only ten; and Henry Bilson Legge, a member 
of the Ministry, and his colleague in the county 
representation, resented his standing again. Legge 
wrote at once to the Duke of Newcastle, then Prime 
Minister, “To my great surprise I have just receiv’d 
the enclosed hand Bill, sent about by Mr. Thistle- 
thwayte, and as you will observe without any date to 
it”; and on the very same day that great archetype of 
jobbers replied, “ Your Hand Bill has surprised Me, 
as much as It could you: I am always sure, It pro- 
ceeds from Nothing, but My Relation’s most un- 
accountable No Head,” adding, as a more com- 
plimentary variant in a postscript, “I am Myself 
persuaded, That there is Nothing in it, but My 
Friend’s Genius.” Newcastle also at once com- 
municated with this “most unaccountable No 
Head” ; and, although Thistlethwayte for a time 
held out, he lost the seat: but his election address 
was by this accident preserved to all posterity. 





If such accidents had frequently occurred, or if 
the English House of Commons had ever forestalled 
the French Chamber of Deputies of to-day and 
gathered, for purposes of check and balance, the 
election addresses of its members, what an astound- 
ing collection of pompous platitudes, political somer- 
saults, and “awful examples,’ mingled with an 
occasional document worth reading, would have been 
brought together. Some of them, indeed, are land- 
marks in the history of our freedom ; but it is when 
one recalls Peel's “Tamworth manifesto”—which 
seemed to have been begun, as Lyndhurst sneeringly 
observed, at the Constitutional Club, and to have 
been ended at Brooks’s—and Mr. Gladstone's 
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addresses to South-West Lancashire in 1868, to 
Greenwich in 1874, and to Midlothian at the three 
general elections of “the eighties,” that one feels 
that the history of election addresses is so well 
worth telling that its relation ought no longer to be 
delayed. A. F. R. 








REVIEWS 





SIR RICHARD WALLACE’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
An Enoutsuman tv Parts. Two vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 


HESE volumes are no disappointment to those 
who have been looking forward for them. On 
the contrary, they contain perhaps the most valuable 
and striking collection of genuine revelations yet 
given us as to the very inmost coteries of French 
life from the ‘thirties to the ’eighties—whether 
political, artistic, royal, literary, imperial, military, 
musical, or popular. The book palpitates with 
actuality from beginning toend. The tone, if some- 
what pessimistic, and here and there even (naturally) 
soured, is in the main sober, impartial, judicial ; 
and the absolute knowledge of what is told, and the 
extraordinary opportunities of the writer are, of 
course, beyond question. 

How the editors of this book can have con- 
ceived it possible to conceal its author’s name is 
puzzling enough. No doubt there was some testa- 
mentary disposition in that direction, for we read 
(ii. 211), 


For private reasons, which I cannot and must not mention, I have 
decided not to put my name to these jottings, whether they are pub- 
lished before or after my death. I am aware that by doing this I 
diminish their value ; because, although I never played a political or 
even a social partin France, I am sufficiently well known to inspire the 
reader with confidence. 


“And so say all of us”; but the public has its 
rights too in such a case, and it is needless to stand 
in their way. 

Emancipated early from all restraint, the author 
was allowed from his nonage to mix with all sorts 
and conditions of men, and was on familiar terms 
with a great many celebrities before he had reached 
his twenty-first year. Later he was thrown into the 
society of the great and powerful ones of this world— 
his own words alone are here being quoted—and the 
youth who could dine with Lord Palmerston at the 
Café de Paris at eight, and find himself, without de- 
preciation, in the purlieus of the old Quartier Latin 
at two the next morning, is only stating the facts of 
the case. A life-long friendship with the great 
Dumas, an equal intimacy with Disraeli, an acquaint- 
ance with Louis Philippe’s sons before his first 
invitation to the Tuileries,an invitation to Eu in 1843, 
when Queen Victoria visited le Roi Poire, a personal 
knowledge of Napoleon III. for a quarter of a century 
—and so on interminably--suffice to show the very 
unusual materials of these memoirs. 

The disclosures about Lord Palmerston’s com- 
plicity in the coup d'état of December, 1851, are lead- 
ing in their political significance. The secret history 
of the prolonged delay in striking the blow until the 
first cable between England and France was laid, is 
very odd. This communication was established on 
the 13th of November, and on the 18th the coup was 
fixed for the 2nd of December. (That now dumb 
cable, I may note in a parenthesis, has for several 
years formed an excellent wire fencing to the 
Kentish fields where I write). The object was to 
enable Lord Palmerston—then Foreign Secretary, 
and the nightmare of Lord John Russell's life—to 
make his own coups on this side, in instantaneous 
support of Louis Napoleon's success, if success it 
proved. And it is matter of administrative history 
how the Foreign Secretary had in consequence to 
resign, or rather be dismissed, on 22nd December 
(ii. 49, 54). 

It will be news for a great many that Napoleon 
IIl.’s brother, De Morny, was offered and had 
actually accepted the Crown of Mexico, while 





unfortunate Maximilian was shillyshallying about 
it. Louis Napoleon was “ simply frantic with rage, 
but nothing would move De Morny” (ii. 68). Find- 
ing and picking up Crowns was a familiar old piece 
of luck with that family. 

The characters, portraits, and utterances of these 
two brothers, of their cousin Walewski, of De 
Persigny (whose real name was Fialin), and of 
Rouher are most naturally and naturalistically 
given. The rivalry of Walewski and De Morny— 
at times they did not speak—and the loyal honesty 
of Rouher, who was discovered by Napoleon himself, 
make further most interesting passages about this 
period. 

Then comes the Empress, with the too adven- 
turous courtship of her future consort—she knew a 
trick worth two of that—and intimate sketches of 
her real character, which must be true, they are so 
consistent. “Cruel at heart and blindly vindictive,” 
the scene with the conscientious Hyrvoix, head of 
the secret police (ii. 124) is an excellent anecdote :— 

**She ldoked like a beautiful Fury,”’ said M. Hyrvoix to his 
friend, from whom I have the story. “She wore a white dressing- 
gown, her hair was waving on her shoulders, and her eyes shot flames. 
She hissed, rather than spoke, as she bounded towards me; and, 
ridiculous as it may seem, I felt afraid for the moment. ‘ You will 
please repeat what you said just now, M. Hyrvoix,’ she gasped, in a 
voice hoarse with anger. 

“* Certainly, Madam,’ I replied. ‘I was telling the Emperor 
that the Parisians spoke of the Spanish Woman, as they spoke seventy- 
five or eighty years ago of the Austrian Woman (Marie-Antoinette).” 


Next morning M. Hyrvoix had ceased to be chief of 
the secret police. The Empress’s strong will, “ over- 
weening ambition, and equally overweening conceit” 
had in a few years turned all “the so-called council- 
lors round the Emperor into so many automata, 
moving at her will only.” The glimpses of her, as 
habitually plunging the hunting-knife in the throat 
of the panting stag at Fontainebleau, revelling in 
the sight of the blood, and then “slinking away at 
the supreme hour,” are unpleasant, but undeniable 
(ii. 131). 

All over the volumes are intimate and generally 
novel particulars about Rachel, Régnier, Frédéric 
Lemaitre, Lola Montés, Marie Taglioni, the mysterious 
“Major Fraser,” La Dame aux Camélias (real name, 
Alphonsine Plessis), the origin of “ Badinguet ” 
(ii. 6), the composition of the air of the Marseillaise 
“by the celebrated violinist Alexandre Boucher, in 
1790,” and of its last verse by the Abbé Pessoneaux 
(i. 273). The very most blasé pisher and pshawer 
at Notes and Queries might be excited to attention 
point by these, or by the o’er true tales of the well- 
known “ two little wooden legs” at the top of the 
Rue de la Paix. 

Sir R. Wallace’s remarks on French duelling, and 
his own personal conduct and demeanour in regard 
to it (i, 1838—143) are well worth meditation by 
critics of the current French duello. Such a col- 
lector as the author was of course has much to say 
about his long friendships with Horace Vernet, 
Eugéne Delacroix, and David d’Angers; and the 
musically inclined will find telling biographical 
sketches and stories of Félicien David, Flotow, 
Auber, and many others. The record of Auber’s 
peaceful slumbers at the Opera, when his own music 
was not played, is pleasing enough : 


” 


“He sleeps, Said Nestor Roqueplan, “like a man of the world, 
without a snore.’ . “I never knew what it was to snore,”’ 
said Auber, apologetically, “until I took to sitting in Véron’s [the 
director’s] box. There would be no possibility of sleeping side by 
side with Véron unless you snored; for you must drown his, or 
else "twould wake you.” Auber was a brilliant talker. 


In literature we have a good deal about Balzac 
—some of it already public property—Alfied de 
Musset, Béranger, long a familiar friend of the 
author’s; Victor Hugo, whose personality comes in 
(i. 115) for what it seldom gets, the hard knocks of 
the truth; Scribe, Gustave Flaubert, and Eugéne 
Sue, with his inveterate snobbishness, his spurs, and 
his white kids. George Sand too, probably for the 
first time in print, has the naked truth told about 
her, without putting a rag on it (i. 240—243). 
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But Dumas the Great is the literary hero of the 
book. His sublime cookery, often doubted, is now 
for ever put beyond dispute, and the more we here 


- read about the magician’s delightful personal char- 


acter, the more enchanted we become. His fine, 
generous judgments of his son—* My son, every inch 
of him”—are grateful. That he was an irresistible 
personal fascinator of the human race is perhaps the 
true explanation of the charm of his best story- 
telling. He is ever Sir R. Wallace's point de repére ; 
as he says himself: “ With me every road leads to 
Dumas.” 

Dumas was a hardest, intensest worker—work 
was his pleasure, or, let us say, one of his pleasures. 
He neither smoked, drank, nor gambled ; and, cordon 
bleu though he was, ate very frugally. Still, with all 
his £8,000 a year—and that in a cheaper France—he 
never had a sou. It all, and more, went in generosity 
and extravagance. 

But this rapid and insufficient notice must end. 
It is a thousand pities—to try and be more accurate, 
let us say 126—that these “Recollections” have been so 
carelessly revised for the press. We have had the 
curiosity to get the worst errors counted, and they tot 
up to some 120 or 130. Misprints in French, English, 
German, and Italian ; and bad French, bad English, 
and bad editing of the author's roughly jotted 
sentences, all contribute to this annoying list. George 
Sand’s name is twice printed correctly, and six times 
as it ought not to be. There is no index. It seems 
as though the merit of the book had wholly escaped 
its publishers. JOHN O'NEILL. 





PRESIDENCY 
REAY. 
Bommay : 1885701890. AStudyin Indian Administration. By Sir 

) Df aan K.C.S.I. Londen: Henry Frowde. The Clarendon 

ress. 

Tuts book is the outcome of Sir William Hunter's 
undertaking to give an account of the administra- 
tion of the Bombay Government during Lord Reay’s 
tenure of office, from 1885 to 1890. It contains some 
general description of Western India, with brief 
glances at its history and physical characteristics, 
arranged for the purpose of introducing a very full 
and particular description of the apparatus and work- 
ing of the British Government in all its branches. 
The whole official machinery is, so to speak, taken to 
pieces and explained; the various questions con- 
nected with the system of land tenure, revenue, 
police, education, public works, and so on, are 
copiously dealt with; certain special cases which 
troubled the governing mind during the period 
aforesaid are discussed; while the central figure in 
this large canvass is, of course, Lord Reay. His 
ancestry and personal antecedents, his official acts 
and opinions, his method of working and his 
handling of the larger administrative problems, 
are all duly passed in review and recorded. 

Beginning, in his preface, with the observation 
that the Presidency of Bombay discloses in a striking 
light the progressive and conservative aspects of 
Indian administration, the writer lays stress on Lord 
Reay’s peculiar qualifications for dealing with such 
a Province; “for while trained in an hereditary 
conservatism of an almost archaic type, he was by 
personal character and conviction essentially a man 
of progress.” As to Lord Reay’s archaic training, 
whatever that may mean, some demur may well 
be permitted; but as to the forward and liberal 
tendencies of his politics there can be no doubt 
whatever. It is not too much to say that his 
thorough culture, his experience of the economy and 
administrative systemsof foreign European countries, 
his habits of travel and study, had all quickened his 
natural sympathy with the growing civilisation of a 
very intelligent Eastern people, and were qualities 
that gave a somewhat rare and remarkable colour 
to the personal conduct of his government. A chief 
ruler who had given very careful attention to the 
subject of public instruction in and out of England, 
found himself at home in Western India, where the 
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natives are remarkably clever and eager in the 
pursuit of the new learning; while upon the vexed 
questions of State Forestry and Excise management 
Lord Reay brought to bear a mind unbiassed by the 
exclusive traditicns of England or of India. 

In describing the framework of government, Sir 
W. Hunter touches upon Lord Reay’s practice in 
distributing business, and on his notions as to the 
proper attributes of Members of Council and secre- 
taries respectively, producing the impression that 
these matters had not been adjusted at Bombay 
without some internal friction. The subject does 
not deeply concern the general reader, though it 
often raises difficult and delicate issues among 
officials, especially in India, where the Governor to 
whom the land and the language, the customs and 
the traditions, are all equally strange, occasionally 
finds the permanent civil service stronger and less 
flexible than he altogether desires. It is satisfactory, 
though not surprising, to be told that Lord Reay 
“held that a Governor must not allow himself to be 
the mouthpiece of the secretaries,” and “that to 
govern chiefly on secretarial notes is a dangerous 
though not uncommon error in India,” We pass on, 
reassured and confident in these sound yet simple 
principles, to the narrative of the actual events and 
transactions of the Government, which are arranged 
under the different departments, so as to present a 
very fair and comprehensive survey of the adminis- 
trative field. If anyone is earnestly resolved to 
understand the manifold nature of an Anglo-Indian 
Government, what are its chief avocations, responsi- 
bilities, and resources, what points are to be met, 
and what obstacles have to be surmounted; if he is 
not alarmed by a multiplicity of facts and figures, 
and if he does not mind facing a long array of un- 
familiar official names and outlandish places, he may 
derive much profit and a great deal of accurate 
information from Sir W. Hunter's carefully prepared 
chapters. A shorter book would have brought out 
more forcibly Lord Reay’s personal initiative and 
official identity, would have set his figure more 
distinctly apart from the crowd of subordinate 
functionaries, and would have presented us with a 
more effective pi@§ure of the conditions of Indian 
rulership. Nevertheless, it is sufficiently evident 
that he devoted himself indefatigably to his duties ; 
that his influence was felt along all the important 
lines of administration; and that in some complicated 
cases which came before him he adhered firmly to a 
high-minded standard of public morality. 

The book contains some suggestive remarks of a 
general kind, and shows, as might have been expected, 
a wide acquaintance with the broad features of 
Indian history, although there is some confusion 
between the Marathas who conquered half India in 
the last century, and the population of Western 
India at the present day. Sir William Hunter lends 
himself occasionally to impressive but inaccurate 
generalisations ; nor, in making some wide-ranging 
observations, does he sufficiently abstain from treating 
facts and considerations which belong to all India as if 
they were essentially characteristic of Bombay. We 
are inclined also to protest against the superabundant 
infusion of what may be called the personal official 
element, which must often damp the interest of the 
ordinary reader in the author's otherwise lucid dis- 
sertation upon the administrative questions of the 
day. All the chief officers, civil and military, of 
Lord Reay’s time in Bombay receive honourable 
mention, asin a gazette or catalogue of contemporary 
worthies ; while the minor official luminaries appear 
in nebulous groups, with their names and magnitudes, 
whenever any important department is described, or 
whenever the sphere of administrative operations is 
mapped out. We think that the book would have 
been more attractive, and would have better served 
its chief purpose, if some of these gentlemen had 
remained in the background, and if, these ample 
materials had been more closely condensed round 
the cardinal points of a five years’ administration 
that well merited some retrospective commemoration,, 
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TWO BOOKS ON JEWISH HISTORY. 


History or Tur Jews, rrom tae Eartrest Tres To THE PRESENT 
Day. By Professor H.Gretz. Edited and in part Translated by 


Bella Léwy. London: David Nutt. 

Jupaism AND CurtsTiIANITy: A Sketcu or tue Prooress or THovcut 
rrom Orp Testament to New Testament. By C. H. Toy. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 


OF these two books, the one is by a Jewish scholar, and 
under its German title, “ Geschichte der Juden,” has 
been long well known; the other is by an American 
professor who has already done good work in his 
book on “ Quotations in the New Testament,” of 
which the present volume was intended to be a con- 
tinuation. Professor Greetz in his volumes records 
with an enthusiasm that never wearies the history 
and tragic fortunes of his people from Moses to the 
present time: for this “nation, a relic of ages im- 
memorial, which has witnessed the rise and decay of 
the most ancient empires, and which still continues 
to-day ” (V., 753), bewitches him with a spell which 
he would fain throw over others. In a word, his 
work is not only a history, it is also an apology; it 
is a plea that the Jewish race “may no longer be 
begrudged the peculiar sphere whereto it has been 
predestined through the events and sorrows of 
thousands of years, and that it may be permitted to 
fulfil its appointed mission without molestation” 
(L, p. vi.). But history, even when written with an 
apologetic purpose, should be accurate, and though 
Greetz himself was a careful and ingenious scholar, 
accuracy is the last thing that can be claimed for 
this translation. Its shortcomings are too serious 
to be excused by the statement in the preface, that 
it is intended for the “ general reader” rather than 
for the scholar: the former even more than the 
latter requires a history to be scrupulously exact, 
inasmuch as he is much more dependent on it, and 
without the means of correcting or even detecting its 
slips. We must therefore warn our readers that 
the English translation not only retains the 
inaccuracies of the original but freely adds 
to them on its own account. For the smaller 
bulk of the English edition is due (1) to entire 
omission of the footnotes and appendices, and (2) to 
condensation in the text itself. The former can be ill- 
spared, since they contain the author's contributions 
to the philology and the criticism of his sources, and, as 
a consequence, the scientific bases of his history. Their 
retention was the more necessary that Greetz occupies, 
in the main, as regards the Old and the New Testa- 
ment the positions of Ewald and the earlier Tiibingen 
school respectively—that is to say, his history is 
written from the standpoint of a past criticism rather 
than in the method and on the principles of living 
scholarship. It still further militates against the 
trustworthiness of his history that he never seems 
to realise the bearing of literary criticism on 
historical reconstruction: except in his wayward 
moments—as when he is willing to illustrate Herod's 
administration from Ecclesiastes, which he regards 
as a satire on that monarch—he writes almost as if 
there had been no literary criticism at all. Thus he 
is more dominated by the religious philosophy of 
his sources than master of the facts they contain: 
with the editor of the books of Samuel he is con- 
vinced that the demand of the people for a king was 
ungodly, and with the redactor of Kings, that 
there was no good at all in the monarchs of Israel: 
or again, he uses without discrimination, and as if 
totally oblivious of the surest results of criticism, 
the books of Chronicles equally with the earlier 
sources to construct the history of David or 
Solomon. 

That an historian of the Jews has great and 
peculiar difficulties to contend with, no one who is 
acquainted with the subject would deny; for the 
earlier periods his chief authorities are the writings 
of the Old and New Testaments, and of the former 
the books that have been the subject of keenest 
criticism are exactly those Gretz uses with least 
discernment. For the later centuries the case is 








scarcely better. Jewish writings are abundant, but 
they are in large part of uncertain date; and no 
task can be more delicate than to determine the 
right use to be made, for historical purposes, of 
such works as the Talmud and Midrashim. Even 
great movements are on this account shrouded in 
obscurity: e.g., the rise of Karaism. There are no 
good contemporary records, and Grztz’s account 
(in vol. iii.) must be accepted with great reserve. 
Every allowance may therefore be made for the 
author of this work, but the method of omission or 
expulsion of critical material to which the English 
edition has been subjected, must be regarded as ill- 
advised in that it removes everything that would 
indicate the slender basis of fact on which the super- 
structure of narration is reared. 

It remains to draw attention to the omissions in 
the text itself. These often consist of what is 
essential, and are made in favour of what is merely 
picturesque and of comparative unimportance. For 
instance, in the description of Isaiah’s life and work 
not a reference is left to his fundamental conception 
of Jehovah’s holiness and the consequent need for 
Israel’s holiness; and although the prophet’s attitude 
towards Assyria is the key to his whole policy in its 
opposition to that of the princes, the passage in the 
original which discusses it is omitted. Equally un- 
satisfactory is the abbreviation of the account of 
Josiah’s reformation, which is effected by leaving 
out several pages of the original devoted to expli- 
cating the essential purpose of Deuteronomy; yet 
the period owes its whole significance to the influence 
then first exerted by that book. 

But enough has been said of the shortcomings of 
this English edition; it has the merits of being in 
general free from that heaviness which so often 
marks translations from the German; there are in- 
deed passages—especially where the text is being 
abbreviated—the English of which is as questionable 
as the sense is doubtful; but these are rare, and the 
work will probably be read with pleasure by many 
who are unacquainted with German. The interest 
is retained throughout, and, despite its untrust- 
worthiness in details, the work presents in general a 
tolerably true account of the changing circumstances 
of the Jews in the past. 

Professor Toy’s book is, on the other hand, 
minutely accurate, for very rare indeed are instances 
of self-inconsistency such as that displayed in the 
several references to the date of Job, which on 
p. 82 is assumed to be earlier than Ezra but in the 
note on p. 98 is assigned (with some hesitation) to 
the third century B.c. Unlike Greetz, too, Toy 
adopts in the main the latest critical views. 

After a suggestive introduction, discussing the 
“general laws of the advance from national to uni- 
versal religions” (for “the rise of Christianity out 
of Judaism isa fact in conformity with a well-defined 
law of human progress"’), and a chapter devoted to 
“the non-Christian Jewish sources of the history,” 
Professor Toy proceeds “to trace the history of the 
Jewish religious ideas from the fifth century (going 
further back when it seems desirable) and to follow 
them into New Testament times.” 

One of the most pleasant features of the book, 
which sets it in happy contrast with most of the 
popular and some of the would-be scholarly works 
dealing with the origin of Christianity, is the author’s 
capability of doing equal justice to all the tendencies 
he discusses. Let it suffice to refer to what he says 
in tracing the development of the idea of righteous- 
ness. Here he shows how the Jewish idea (righteous- 
ness as obedience to a code) developed into that of 
Jesus (righteousness as a “ communion between man’s 
will and God’s will”), and how there was a peculiar 
Pauline development into the idea of the viearious 
righteousness of Christ. It has been so customary, in 
order to enhance the change wrought by Christian- 
ity, to paint in the darkest colours the previous state 
of religious life and thought, that it is delightful to 
find Professor Toy able and willing to say a good 
word for the much-abused Jewish legalism. He 
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insists with justice that it was the outcome of a 
noble endeavour. But the oral law “ was a lofty 
attempt to order the social, religious, and political 
life of a nation, to create an absolute external 
standard of right” (p. 239), and while it tended 
towards externalism and casuistry, and, in conse- 
quence, towards an unspiritual view of life, yet such 
effects as these were by no means universal in the 
nation. “The trouble with Judaism was not the 
absence of spirituality: it wasthe inability sufficiently 
to isolate this principle and make it the controlling 
power. Towards this end the Christianity of Jesus 
and Paul took a long step.” Equally illustrative of 
the power to discern the highest motive of a concep- 
tion is the discussion of Paul's view of righteousness 
(p. 271). 

An interesting point of contact between the two 
books under review is their way of regarding the 
new element in Christianity. Gretz minimises it ; 
according to him Jesus was an Essene, who, finding 
the lower classes neglected, and practically outside 
the pale of religion, devoted himself to making them 
partakers in the highest things, and consequently 
met with a well-deserved success; but what he 
taught was not materially different from the teach- 
ing of the Pharisees. He appealed to a fresh 
audience, but taught the old doctrines. Toy 
characterises the view that Jesus was an Essene as 
“baseless and even bizarre,” and, while rightly 
admitting that the sayings of Jesus had been largely 
anticipated, finds in him a great and creative per- 
sonality ; since, for instance, though even the idea of 
the Fatherhood of God was not strange to either Jew 
or Gentile, “ it was the profound spiritual instinct 
of Jesus which led him to make it the central point 
of his theistic teaching. He discerned its dominant 
relation to other sides of the conception of God, he 
infused into it the warmth and colouring of human 
feeling, and the practicalness of everyday life, and 
therefore is to be regarded in a true sense as its 
author ” (p. 86). 

A single exception to the marked absence from 
Professor Toy’s book of doctrinal bias may perhaps 
be found in the brief answer to the question, “ Did 
Jesus regard Himself as divine?” (p. 422). At all 
events the reasons given for a negative answer seem 
to us inconclusive; surely the true inference from 
such asa passage as Mark ii. 5—12 (Mark v. 21—23 
must be a wrong reference here) is not simply that 
Jesus regarded forgiveness of sins as “no more a 
divine power than the gift of healing,” but that, in 
tacitly accepting the Pharisees’ statement that for- 
giveness belonged to God alone and in still continuing 
to claim this power for Himself, Jesus did also claim 
to be divine. 

The two full indexes added to the book will make 
it easy for reference, which it will frequently deserve ; 
it is evidently the product of careful study, and as 
such will be of great value to the student; it should 
also at the same time be of interest to the “ general 
reader.” In a volume te dey > well printed such 
unsightly divisions of words as biog-raphies (p. 214), 
noth-ing (pp. 225, 272), prod-uct (p. 423) are particu- 
larly noticeable, and should have been avoided. 





KEATS'S LETTERS. 


Larrers or Jonn Keats to nis Famiry anp Frrenps. Edited by 
Sidney Colvin. London: Macmillan & Co. 


A MORE charming book than this collection of 
Keats’s Letters has not been published for many 
seasons. To whomsoever the idea belongs —and 
the credit no doubt is the editor’s—let him rest 
content with the thought that all who love litera- 
ture are very grateful to him. For here the reader 
has Keats face to face: Keats boyish and petulant, 
ardent, sympathetic, and imaginative, brimming 
over with fun; Keats eager to confide his ambition, 
his aspirations, his delights, his distastes; and all 
this is the reader's, without the intervention of a 





third party, without the solemn introduction and 
interruptions of the ordinary biographer, whose 
criticism and comments and paraphrasing of original 
matter do for his subject what our sculptors do for 
celebrities—viz., turn them into stone and set them 
high on a pedestal. Lord Houghton’s Life of 
Keats is indeed delightful; the critical biography 
by Mr. Colvin in the “Men of Letters” series could 
not be bettered ; but we are inclined to think both 
these books will be superseded by the one before 
us. With Moxon’s tiny 1847 edition of the poems 
and the complete correspondence all lovers of Keats 
will rest satisfied. We say “complete correspond- 
ence,” for Mr. Colvin has not thought fit to find place 
in his edition for the love-letters to Fanny Brawne. 
We fear, therefore, that Mr. Colvin’s hope that his 
edition “ may become the standard edition” will be 
disappointed. No doubt for some years to come most 
people will declare themselves of Mr. Colvin’s mind, 
and will be unable “as a matter of feeling to put 
themselves in the place of the reader who desires to 
possess them.” But how will it be when the matter 
and controversy of their publication have been for- 
gotten? To give such letters to the public in the 
first place may reflect on the motives of the giver, 
or on the indelicate and gross criticisms of a public 
that is unfit for any such confidence ; but when once 
letters of this kind have been made common pro- 
perty, and everybody has mastered them, they form 
an integral part of the character of the man who 
wrote them. To abstain from reprinting the love- 
letters on the score of good taste is certainly among 
an editor’s rights; but in the present case, as Mr. 
Colvin allows that “ the object—or, at all events, the 
effect—of publishing a man’s correspondence is not 
merely to give literary pleasure, it is to make the 
man himself known,” it seems to us catholic in an 
editor to print the love-letters and damn all who 
misread them; but to refuse to print, and damn 
those who wish to read, is simply the part of the 
man of taste. The question, however, is one that 
posterity will settle without scruple. 

Comparisons of Keats as a letter-writer with 
Byron, Horace Walpole, Shelley, Cowper, and others, 
may safely be left to the ingenious whose columns 
ery weekly for good subject-matter, to literary con- 
veyancers ; and to all causerie writers we commend 
specially for store of ancedote and hoard of criticisms 
the letters to Reynolds and Bailey. 

An anthology (as the editor points out) of great 
beauty and variety might be made up out of select 
portions of the Letters. Such an anthology, we 
may add, would be exceptionally valuable to all who 
are interested in the subject of literary craftsman- 
ship; for Keats, happily, was not too self-conscious. 
to confide to his friends his struggles, his belief in 
his own powers, his justification of his ideals, and 
his pursuit of them. To Hessey he writes, for 
instance (Letter LX XII.) :— 


“J. S. is perfectly right in regard to the slipshod ‘ Endymion.’ 
That it is so is no fault of mine, No! though it may seem a little 
oxical, It isas good as I had power to make it—by myself. 
ad I been nervous about its being a perfect piece, and with that. 
view asked advice, and trembled over every page, it would not have 
been written; for it is not in my nature to fumble. I will write 
independently; 1 have written independently, without Judgment. I 
may write independently—with Judgment, hereafter. The Genius of 
Poetry must work out its own salvation in a man; it cannot be 
matured by law and precept, but by sensation and watchfulness in 
itself. That which is creative must create itself. In ‘Endymion’ I 
leaped headlong into the sea, and thereby have become better 
acquainted with the Soundings, the Quicksands, and the Rocks, than 
if I had stayed upon the green shore, and piped a silly pipe, and 
took tea and comfortable advice. I was never afraid of failure; for 
I would sooner fail than not be among the greatest.’ 


Again, take the following passage (in Letter 
LXXIII.) to George and Georgiana Keats :— 


“ Think of my Pleasure in Solitude in comparison of my commerce 
with the world. There I am a child; there they do not know me— 
not even my own most intimate acquaintance. I give in to their 
feelings as though I were refraining from imitating a little child. 
Some think me middling, others silly, others foolish; everyone 
thinks he sees my weak side against my will, when in truth it is with 
my will. I am content to be thought all this because I have in my 
heart so great a resource.” 
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Keats’s continual allusions to the poems he is en- 
gaged on afford him opportunity for criticisms which 
are all too few. “The purest English, I think—or 
what ought to be purest—is Chatterton’s. 

I prefer the native music of it to Milton’s, cut by 
feet. I have but lately stood on my guard against 
Milton. Life to him would be death to me. Miltonic 
verse cannot be written, but is the verse of art. I 
wish to devote myself to another verse alone. 

It may be interesting to you to pick out some lines 
from ‘Hyperion, and put a mark x to the false 
beauty proceeding from art, and one || to the true 
voice of feeling. Upon my soul ’t was imagination— 
I cannot make the distinction. Every now and then 
there is a Miltonic intonation. But I cannot make 
the division properly. O! I wish I was as 
certain of the end of all your troubles as that of 
your momentary start about the authenticity of the 
Imagination. I am certain of nothing but the 
holiness of the Heart's affections, and the truth of 
Imagination. What the Imagination seizes as Beauty 
must be truth—whether it existed before or not,— 
for I have the same idea of all our passions as of 
Love: they are all, in their sublime, creative of 
essential Beauty.” 

Open the book where the reader may, he cannot 
but find every evidence that Keats was as superior 
to his circle in intellect as he was in heart. 
None of the few extracts we have given will be 
new, we believe, to those who know the letters in 
their scattered form; but it is impossible to resist 
the temptation of quoting them as though they were 
new. The letters to Fanny Keats are distinguished 
by delicious frolicsome outbursts, excrescences that 
Mr. Colvin, unlike another editor, has not pruned 
away. How easily the closing sentence of Letter 
XCIX. might have been omitted by a serious-minded 
man !—“Good-bye—I've an appointment—can’t stop, 
‘pon word—Good-bye—now don’t get up—open the 
door myself—good-bye—see ye Monday.—J. K.” And 
we do not remember whether the delicious fun of 
Letter CX VIL. (from Winchester) has ever seen the 
light before :—* The side-streets here are excessively 
maiden-lady-like : the doorsteps always fresh from 
the flannel. The knockers have a staid, serious—nay, 
almost awful—quietness about them. I never saw so 
quiet a collection of Lions’ and Rams’ heads.” It 
may be noted that the frequent asides of Keats to 
his correspondents give a freshness to them as a 
whole which cannot be claimed for other classical 
letters, if we except Horace Walpole’s. The value of 
Mr. Colvin's edition is great, if only for the original 
wit, wisdom, descriptions, and arguments it contains ; 
but it has more than this, it preserves for us a 
truthful picture of a little society whose members 
henceforward must, all unconscious, play to posterity 
the little comedy of their quiet lives—the only 
comedy ever drawn by the hand of the poet whose 
own tragedy is shadowed for us in his eager, restless 
utterance, in his aspirations unfulfilled, in his im- 
patience of the future, too great for words. 





ARISTOCRAT AND DEMOCRAT. 
Maran. By Owen Meredith. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Towanps Democracy. By Edward Carpenter. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

LONG ago we were told that poetry was to be saved 
from the frigidity of a new classic period by its 
democratic tendencies. The vagueness of this state- 
ment is perbaps the only claim it has to rank among 
prophecies. What salvation, for example, can poetry 
find in Mr. Carpenter's * Towards Democracy?” 
There is reason in Walt Whitman's formless rhap- 
sodies. America, the immense, unmanageable sub- 
ject, with its great war long-drawn-out—the incom- 
plete, travailing new world—could not be sung, 
could only be blurted and gasped in mouthfuls, 
sometimes rhythmic, sometimes not, of wild and 
whirling words. But we can find no reason in Mr. 
Carpenter’s imitation of Whitman. England, an 





ancient, lordly country, well-groomed, well-barbered, 
can never have—at least, for long has not had—any 
meaning deserving expression that may not find 
formal utterance. England is happily still strong 
enough to shape its thought and mould its passion: 
it still believes that it is well to let one’s self go, but 
not headlong into space; rather laboriously forcing 
through the rock a way strewn with ore and gems. 
The deep emotion, the strong brain, of Whitman 
often succeed in crushing his nebulous language into 
sparks and orbs, for the sake of which—they are 
so new and fresh—we would not have had him 
write in any other style. But we find little 
of this concentration to excuse Mr. Carpenter's 
amorphous manner. When he would be paradoxical 
he tells us that the beautiful and the ugly are alike 
beautiful; and when he wishes to say something 
that Whitman has already said, such as the famous 
remark about the unremorseful beasts, it is whittled 
away to this:—“ Begin to-day to understand why 
the animals are not hurried and do not concern 
themselves about affairs.” The difference between 
the two men is not to be measured; one difference 
between their intentions is that Whitman was really 
doing his very best to sing, while Mr. Carpenter is 
trying to say good things, to make texts. A demo- 
cratic tendency cannot save poetry. When poetry 
is in danger nothing can save it except poets, and no 
true poet ever in essence belonged to a school or 
represented a tendency ; that in himself and that in 
his works by right of which a man is a poet is always 
independent of the mood of his age, even an age like 
the present, taught and drilled as itis. Yet though 
we are fast turning Britain into a huge dame’s- 
school, in no period of our history has life presented 
greater contrasts than now. Side by side with 
unions, leagues, academies, and gangs in trade, 
politics, art, and letters, individuality and eccen- 
tricity flourish with the variety and daring of 
orchids. We have Mr. Carpenter; but we have 
also Owen Meredith, who, now that he is dead, 
seems, to the surprise of many, about to take an 
important place in our literature. From all quarters 
there come warm appreciations of this interesting 
and attractive personality; and Mr. Quiller-Couch, Mr. 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, and Mr. W. H. Mallock unite to 
praise his poetry. Fortune was kind to Lord Lytton 
in many ways, but withheld from him what he 
would have valued most—full recognition of his 
poetical worth. Surely if a man deserves it he 
should in his lifetime be praised as warmly as if he 
were dead. Perhaps, however, it was the publication 
of “Marah,” and not Lord Lytton’s death, which 
gave the signal for the chorus of approbation. The 
new generation had acquired the idea that Lord 
Lytton was a poetical amateur. The appearance of 
this profoundly melancholy lyrical sequence, which 
shows a soul bruised and wounded by sad experience, 
yet still throbbing with passion and ambition, over- 
powered those who were indifferently read in Owen 
Meredith, and sent them, as well as his older and 
more attentive audience, back to “ Lucille,” to 
“Fables in Song,” to “Chronicles and Characters.” 
“Orval” and “Glenaveril” were forgotten, and we 
felt that, whether Owen Meredith was a great poet 
or not, he was a man who had lived, and who had 
distilled his life into living verse. This also we feel: 
that he is an aristocrat, one of the best of our race. 
Aristocracy no more than democracy can save poetry 
without poets; but it is certain that every true poet 
must be an aristocrat, one of nature’s gentlemen, or 
with a patent of nobility direct from Almighty God 
—as you choose to phrase it. Burns, who wrote the 
marching-song of democracy, “ A man’s a man for a’ 
that,” was the best man of his time, the aristocrat 
par excellence, in our country. It is a democracy of 
aristocrats that the poets dream and sing of, “ When 
man to man the warld o'er shall brithers be for a’ 
that”; not the brothers of cowards and hucksters, 
but the brothers of Burns and Lytton. “Towards 
Aristocracy ” truly understood is the highest motto; 
and through democracy and anarchy it is towards 
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Aristocracy we struggle. Liberty, equality, and 
fraternity could be possible only in a world where 
aristocracy and democracy were one. 





FICTION. 
1, Tue Averacr Woman. By Wolcott Balestier. One vol. 
London: William Heinemann. 


2. Tue Stave or tHe Lamp. By Henry Seton Merriman. Two 
vols. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


Tue three short stories which form the collection 
entitled “The Average Woman” have an especial 
and remarkable interest. Apart from their literary 
merits, they are full of a promise which can now 
never be fuifilled. Each of the stories is marked by 
a strong individuality of which we shall see no more. 
Wolcott Balestier died before he had time to write 
very much ; these stories have the pathetic rarity. 
There are few of them, and we shall see no more 
like them. They are prefaced by a sketch, more or 
less biographical, by Mr. Henry James. It is a 
humane and sympathetic sketch, in spite of the 
frigid and affected style which its writer uses at 
times. Mr. Henry James saw in Balestier a man of 
business and a personal friend; he has numerous 
felicitous phrases to express the precise shade of 
business capacity that Balestier possessed; but he 
speaks at no great length and with no great 
enthusiasm of the stories which follow the pre- 
face. He tells us that two of them are vivid, in 
which we entirely agree with him; but he is not 
heartless enough to entirely deprive the reviewer of 
his occupation. Especially startling is the contrast 
between the two styles—the style of the preface by 
the living author and the style of the stories by the 
dead. This is how Mr. Henry James writes on one 
page:—“He struck me as a bright young fore- 
runner of some higher common conveniences, some 
greater international transfusions.” It is all de- 
lightfully vague, happily artificial, meditated. 
And this is how Wolcott Balestier on the next 
page commences his story :—‘“ Dave Lewis ran 
passenger train No. 14 over the range one day, 
and brought back passenger No. 3 the next. No. 14 
dined at Topaz and suppered at Mitcham’s, as they 
said on the road; No. 3 reversed the arrangement. 
He was required to report his train from Mitcham’s, 
where he knew the manager of the eating-house and 
the telegraph-operator. Both were young women.” 
Nothing could be more terse and direct; the author 
is in a hurry to tell us that Dave Lewis had jilted 
the telegraph-operator and was engaged to the 
manager of the eating-house. In the passage 
quoted there is a hint of the knowledge of affairs 
which is conspicuous throughout the story; the 
inside of the railroad life is turned out for 
our interest; the author has, in one respect, the 
same fascination as Mr. Rudyard Kipling—he may 
know or he may not know, but he always makes 
us believe that he knows; he writes with con- 
viction, without hesitation. The style goes jerking 
and flashing along, often without a vestige of 
literary grace, sometimes missing, but more fre- 
quently hitting, delighting in picturesque and 
metaphorical expressions, more willing to be violent 
than not to be forcible. In speaking of the heroine 
of this story, the author says that Reffey was “un- 
mistakably handsome in her large arc-lamp fashion.” 
Much the same thing might be said of the author's 
manner: it glares; there is an electric jerkiness about 
it; but it enables us to see a good deal; and it is 
“unmistakably handsome.” 

In the second story—the shortest of the three— 
the light is softer and the manner is more gentle. 
It is told in the form of a journal, and it has the 
strength of a personal appeal. It has no plot, and is 
indeed not so much a story as a study of character 
—of a passionate, sympathetic, humorous woman. 
She is in love with a man. “ Dick is a man, you 
know. That's it. Except my father, he is the only 
quite man I know. There are male things and 





men.” Consequently it is hard on her that her 
relations throw her at the head of this man, and 
make everything impossible. The third story is a 
pathetic record of devotion, entitled “Captain, my 
Captain!” The title of the collection is not ill- 
chosen, for it is in the description of feminine 
character that Wolcott Balestier was most remark- 
able. The attainment shown in this volume is great, 
but it is the promise of the stories which makes the 
book so pathetic. 

“The Slave of the Lamp” deals in two volumes 
with the glorification of a young journalist, its hero, 
Christian Vellacott. Christian is especially great on 
the subject of foreign politics; and this leads him to 
discover plots, and unmask Jesuits, and make a sensa- 
tion. In return the Jesuits kidnapped him. As a 
whole the novel has no more than average merit ; 
the business of plots and counter-plots has become 
rather wearisome, and it is almost impossible to make 
them very interesting nowadays; but in the other 
part of the story, in the description of the relations of 
Hilda and the hero, there is some delicate and artistic 
work. A word of praise should also be given to the 
very graphic picture of the hero’s two aunts—two 
women who have lived far too long, who have out- 
lived their intelligence and everything else that 
makes life really desirable. Our noblest part dies 
first; the nauseous and the childish survives in us 
until the end. In this part of the story there is a 
suggestion of more real power than its author has 
shown in the rest of it; it is a readable novel on 
rather conventional lines, and there are many who 
very much prefer the conventional lines, but it can 
hardly be called artistic work. 


“WHERE WEALTH ACCUMULATES—” 


Tae Fatzacy or Savine: A Srupy tx Economics. By John M. 
Robertson. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


Mr. Rosertson’s book professes to be a refutation of received 
economic doctrines, but it is rather a plea for the reorganisation 
of our social and industrial system. The author fails to show 
that the orthodox definitions and axioms are faulty, excepting in 
so far as they are made the basis of arguments which he 
considers detrimental to the common welfare. Capital he 
defines as an abstract “claim to services,” resulting from acen- 
mulation of “ claim-to-wealth ” in the hands of individuals. The 
extension of credits may give colour to this view, but it is evident 
that a system of credit must rest on a substratum of saved wealth, 
and that the latter is the really efficient factor in production. 
So far Mill’s axiom “that industry is limited by capital ” is un- 
assailable ; but when he subjoined the further proposition “ that 
demand for commodities is not demand for labour,” he implied 
that the extension and contraction of capital cannot be influenced 
by the state of demand. This is true only of an artificial 
system like our own, in which the passion for saving has over- 
ridden all other considerations. The result, says Mr. Robertson, 
is chronic depression of trade. Increased accumulation with a 
lower rate of interest is accompanied by a narrowing of con- 
sumption, against which competing “ undertakers” vainly con- 
tend by flooding the market with cheap and inferior goods. The 
remedy must be sought in the substitution of an “ideal” or 
“regimen” of consumption for one of parsimony “by way of 
extension of demand to objects not readily produced in excess ; 
such as superior hand-made goods and produets of art of all kinds.” 
But under an individualistic régimesuch reforms are hopeless; for 
saving will continue, and investors will be able to retain their claim 
on services only by further accumulation, while the toiling masses 
lack not only the will but the power of giving a new impetus to 
roduction. The State must accordingly take the matter in 
d, and provide old-age pensions, to be raised by means of an 
income-tax on all classes. At the same time, accumulation may 
be indirectly discouraged by diminishing the pension in the case 
of those who are al receiving interest from investments. 
The “social parasitism” involved in the maintenance. of. a 
National Debt must cease, and, in order to avert the evil conse- 
quences of the fresh accumulation and diminished consumption 
which would ensue, a “special demand for labour” must be 
created, in the shape of important public works. “The educa- 
tion system must improved, till the higher grades are -rela- 
tively as fully available in the public interest as the lower.” As 
regards increase of population, Mr. Robertson is not in-favour 
of legal interference at present, but he thinks there is a growing 
consensus of opinion which may ultimately lead to its adoption. 
When Socialistic measures of this type have had their due 
effect in moulding public opinion, we may look for the gradual 
“ elimination of that grave social evil, the idle class.” 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


A MERRY vagabond flavour pervades the two volumes of 
“Roundabout Recollections” which Mr. O’Shea has just pro- 
vided by way of light holiday reading for all and sundry during 
the lazy the 6 of summer. Mr. O’Shea is a citizen of the world, 
and has knocked about it more than most men, and as a special 
correspondent in times of war and political excitement he has 
seen a good deal which was worth the telling. He claims for his 
book, and not without justice, that it possesses, at all events, a 
few negative merits, which he duly sets forth with a touch of 
refreshing candour. He asserts, for instance, that he has steered 
clear of giving offence to the fair sex. He has also given a 
wide berth to polities, and, so far as literery poaching is con- 
cerned, he is guiltless. If the truth must be stated, the book is 
like a patchwork quilt, and one ia which it is hopeless to look for 
a pattern. Criticism, however, is disarmed when the author ad- 
mits that he is not merely garrulous, but fond of digression, and 
that, in fact, the one peculiarity of the incidents described is 
that they seldom possess—like the memorable deliverances of 
Artemus Ward—any bearing on the subject in hand. When 
once the reader accepts the book as being in Mr. O’Shea’s own 
words neither more nor less than ‘‘ Bohemian babblement in 
ink,” he will find it, unless he be altogether a churl, thoroughly 
enjoyable and diverting. Anecdotes, good, bad, and indifferent, 
follow one another in happy-go-lucky fashion across these pages, 
and celebrities, great and small, bear them company. One of the 
best chapters in the book is that which describes the chequered 
and adventurous career of the author's intimate friend—like him- 
self a member of the Press Militant—poor Edmund O’ Donovan— 
who was slain in the Soudan with Hicks Pacha. Many inter- 
esting particulars about the “Ambassador from Merv,” as 
O'Donovan used facetiously to term himself, are given, and his 
rooms in Bloomsbury are described as having been a cross be- 
tween a laboratory and an arsenal ; for the civilisation of Europe 
and the barbarism of Asia were equally represented in them by 
a bewildering profusion of Leyden jars oat seimitars. 


The work, resources, and claims of upwards of a thousand 
philanthropical institutions within the metropolitan area are 
stated in clear and concise terms in that hardy little annual 
“Low’s Handbook to the Charities of London”—a work of 
reference which has now reached its fifty-sixth year of issue. 
The total sum bequeathed to charitable institutions last year in 
the United Kingdom in legacies of fifty pounds and upwards 
was nearly one million sterling, and of this sum London takes in 
round figures four hundred and ninety thousand pounds. This 
is slightly better than the previous year, but if bequests—always 
a most or less fitful quantity—have increased, donations have de- 
clined, and this will be obvious at a glance when we add that the 
sum given in this way amounts only to £132,250, as contrasted 
with £184,490 in 1890. When we turn to the special subject 
with which this book is concerned, we learn from its es that 
the total income for twenty-two general hospitals in London 
during last year was £351,095, and yet, though this seems at first 
sight a large sum, the receipts were almost in every instance ex- 
ceeded by the expenditure in spite of the most rigid economy. 
The hospitals which exist for the cure or relief of special diseases 
received during the past year £235,679, making in all for hos- 
pital purposes the sum of £586,764. This does not inelude the 
sum received by the dispensaries, which amounts to about £30,000. 
Upwards of £600,000, alien has been devoted to the support 
of the medical charities of London in 1891, but it must. not 
be forgotten that a large proportion of this revenue is 
due to the interest on funded property. Now, as to the 
work done, the medical charities of London treated no less 
than 75,962 in-patients and 952,785 out-patients in the 
course of the last twelve months, It ought always to be borne in 
mind that the great medical charities are from time to time put 
to great expense by structural improvements and extensions 
which are rendered imperative by the progress and demands of 
the very work for which they exist. One instance of this may 
here be cited, and we quote it as a typical case. The autborities 
of the London Hospital have recently been compelled to spend 
something like £27,000 over improvements and additions to that 
harbour of refuge for the sick poor. It would be invidious on 
our part to single out this or that charity as specially worthy of 
support; we prefer to draw attention to the appendix to this 
volume, in which the claims of over a hundred and thirty institu- 
tions, which are seriously crippled at the present moment through, 
lack of funds, are admirably urged by a convincing appeal to 
statistics. 
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“ Laboratory Practice” is the title of a scientific manual by 
Professor Cooke of Harvard University which contains a 
descriptive list of a progressive series of experiments designed 
to illustrate the general principles of chemistry. There is truth 
in the assertion that experiments are only of value when the 
form part of a course of instruction which is logically followe 
out from beginning to end. As far as possible, directions are 
given in these pages which will enable a young student of 
chemistry to test for himself the fundamental principles of that 
science, but the book is not intended to be used without a 
teacher. Professor Cooke, indeed, makes no secret of. his 
conviction that the appliances and apparatus of the best 
laboratory will be of little avail if the teacher is not at hand to 
expand the suggestions of a text-book like the present from the 
fulness of his own practical knowledge. All students engaged 
in laboratory practice, it is here urged, ought to be taught to 
observe the minutest particular in regard to every experiment 
so that the eye may be trained to distinguish at a glance 
essential from non-essential phenomena. Little progress, 
moreover, is possible, unless correct inferences are drawn from 
the results of experiment, and the habit is also formed of 
expressing briefly, but clearly, in writing, the facts observed and 
the conelusions reached. One wise rule on which Professor 
Cooke lays much stress is, that a student’s notes must be taken 
at the time of the experiments; and he holds that “ all copying 
of notes should be as absolutely forbidden as is the tampering 
with original entries in mercantile accounts.” At the same 
time sufficient liberty in regard to the method and scope of the 
note-book should be allowed, to encourage any gleam of 
originality on the part of the beginner. 


Now that the General Election is fairly upon us, a new 
edition of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s “ Political Manual” is sure to 
find readers. The arguments on both sides concerning the 
questions of the hour are temperately and fairly stated, and 
politicians of all shades of opinion will find not merely their own 
views, but, what is perhaps of more importance, those of their 
opponents clearly stated. Amongst the new subjects included 
in this fourth edition of an admirable manual of reference are 
Free Schools, Shorter Parliaments, Compensation in the Liquor 
Trade, and the proposal that Parliament should enact an Eight 
Hours Law. Mr. Buxton makes no secret of his own conviction 
that there is still in modern England too much political apathy, 
and too many people who appear to believe that there is 
“nothing new, and nothing true, and nothing matters very 
much.” Electors of this stamp are the despair of both political 
parties and the curse of the country. 


According to Mr. Sinclair Dunn in a little book on “The 
Art of Singing” which has just reached us, the music-schools 
of London alone are turning out thousands of pupils every year, 
and so keen is the competition that only these who possess 
indomitable perseverance as well as talent can succeed in making 
a livelihood out of this overcrowded profession. Yet it is sti 
true that there is no art cultivated in the present day of which 
there are so many indifferent or false teachers as that of singing. 
This little book is concerned with the cultivation of the voice, 
respiration, and elocution in singing. Singers are advised by 
Mr. Dunn to rest the voice at the first sensation of fatigue, an 
are told that they ought never to talk in the wind or whilst 
travelling by rail or omnibus. Stress is laid on the necessity of 
clear and distinct articulation, and we are glad to find in this 
connection the following sensible words:—“ No matter how 
beautiful the voice of the singer, if he does not enunciate his 
words so as to carry them to the ears of his audience, he loses his 
power over their hearts—it is a voice and nothing more.” The 
modest, unexaggerated style of vocalists like Mr. Santley and 
Mr. Edward Lloyd is held up as a model, and the pupil is advised 
to follow their example by shunning all mannerisms. The 
closing pages of a pnt ir scrappy but suggestive book 
are filled with genial gossip about famous singers, past and 
present. 
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